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GROWERS ATTENTION! 
GLADIOLUS—Our acreage is limited. Will sell 
our planting stock at attractive prices. Prices 
for Mixtures: Dahlias, 3 for 50c; German and 
Japan Iris, 4-$1.00; Peonies, 1-60c, 2-$1.00. 
Named varieties available Oct. 1st. Oriental 
Poppies, 10-$1.00. Get price list now. Dahlias 
(60 named) mostly large flowering decoratives. 
High class prize winners. 


REX FLORAL GARDENS, R. 5, Box 76, Akron, O. 


HIGHWAY GARDENS 


Corbett, Ore. 








Desires to thank Flower Grower readers 
for a most satisfactory season. Will be 
with you again this Fall. Get your name 
on our mailing list for Digging Time 
Prices. 








ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


GLADIOLUS 


List of 240 select varieties sent on request. 
737 Alberta Street 


Portland . - Oregon 





Brand Peonies 


Are Prize Winners 
MAGNIFICENT peonies of rare beauty and 
charm—chosen wherever fine peonies are grown. 
Brand’s catalog lists all famous prize winners 
and new seedlings. Contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on peony culture. Catalog and price list 
free. Address Box 24, Faribault, Minn. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS 








JOSEPH VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 


— P. 0. BOX 728 — 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
CALIFORNIA 








20 HIGH © 4SS GLADS $139 
1 each—1 in. mostly up) separately Jal 
postpaid: Dr. Van Fleet, Jenny Ling Delled, 
Zang, Ming Toy, R. Diener, E. J. Shaylo 
rian L-auty, Gold, Giant Nymph, Ei , Ty. 
Pick*ord, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Twilight’ F 
Symmes, Glendale, Diana, Los Angeles bie 
Wonder, Sheila, Scarlet Wonder. For $1.99 ink 
will add one No. 8 Golden Dream. wy ota 
Free Price List over 100 varieties. 


Cc. H. SMITH - Faribault, Minn, 
——— Min, 








NO FOOLING 


If you don’t send for my Price List of » 
varieties of Glads (mostly new ones) we both fe 


Now you tell one! where to send it. 


ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 
Box H, 59 Bliss Road . Longmeadow, Mass 
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Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor = - Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Ben- 
nett, Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and 
nearly 100 leading varieties. Catalogues 
now ready. 


M. F. WRIGHT 














A BILLION GLADS 


NO—I do not grow that many. Am more inter- 
ested in quality—and have some of the best: 
Fay Lanphiere (a real beauty), large size 20c. In 
flowering size bulbs; The Orchid, $1.50; Tycko 
Zang, 20c; Mrs. P. W. Sisson, $1.50; Copper 
Bronze, 40c. And scores of others. Write. 


C..R. HILLS 


1220 Eng. Bk. Bldg. - Cleveland, Ohio 


JOERG’S WHITE 


No. 1—$1.25 each $12.00 dozen 

No. 2— 1.00 each 10.00 dozen 

No. 5— 3.50 dozen 

No.6— _ .25 each____--~-- 2.50 dozen 
New Catalogue Now Ready 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - i 3, 3. 














RARE BULBLETS 
Minuet 10 $1.75, 100 $16.00; Veiled Brilliance 
10 $8.50; Gold Eagle 10 $2.50, 100 $22.50; 
Sacajawea 10 $1.75, 100 $15.00; Copper Bronze 
10 40c, 100 $3.00; Beatriz Michelena 100 70c, 
1000 $6.75; Rosemary 100 35c, 1000 $3.50; 
Tycko Zang 100 50c, 1000 $5.00. (25 at 100, 5 
at 10 rate.) 

SEVEN FIRS GLADIOLUS GARDEN 
Route 6, Box 148 - Portland, Oregon 


Gladiolus —Delphiniums 


Kelway strain selected Delphinium seed 
per package $1.00 (300 seeds). 


MT. HOOD VIEW GARDENS 
4004 - 79th St., S.E. - Portland, Ore. 
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and IRISES. Grown on Puget Sound. 
Sturdy plants. Profuse bloomers. Medal 
winners. Catalogue. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
R. F. D. 12, Box 727 - Seattle, Wash 





PAEONIES IRIS 
50 ACRES 10 Acres 


April is too late for spring planting of 
Peonies, but is O. K. for Iris. Write for 
Iris catalogue. 


Gilbert H. Wild & Son 
Sarcoxie - ~ Mo. 














PLEASANT DAHLIA GARDENS 
Collection “‘“A”—Bonnie Brae, Millionaire, Dr. 
Tevis, Glory of New Haven, Cigarette, Gladys 
Sherwood, Bashful Giant; one of each _- $3.00 
Collection “B”—Jersey Beauty, Mrs. I. D. Ver 
Warner, LaFavorita, Snowdrift, Jean Chozot, 
Kalif, Pacific Glow, Shower of Gold; 1 ea. $3.75 
Both Collections for $6.50. All orders postpaid. 
Write for Price List 


MISS LOLA BORRADAILE - Camden, Ohio 








Newer Glads 


Please omit late orders. 
Thank you. 
ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 


Windsor - Connecticut 








"Willamette Valley Bulb Co. 


We have about 2,000 each of the following 
varieties, in sizes No. 1 and 2: Break O’ Day, 
Crimson Glow, Jewell, J. A. Carbone, Pink Won- 
der and Richard Diener. Ask for my best prices 
on those you are interested in. 


W. R. HURST 


Portland, Ore. 81st and Prescott 


GLADIOLUS 


Supreme 
In Quality, Selection, Service. 
February Offer Still Good. 
Catalogue Free 
A. J. ANDERSON 
White Bear Lake ~ - Minnesota 








SELECT GLADIOLI 


The best of the new and rare varieties from 
America, Europe and Australia. My catalogue, 
listing 800 varieties in large and small bulbs and 
bulblets, is indispensable to all growers of fine 
gladiolus. Send for it now. 


HENRY C. PETY - - Paulding, Ohio 





MARY FREY 


lst A. G. S. Trial Ground Trophy Winner 


The future commercial lavender Gla- 
diolus. Have you our Gladiolus catalog 
listing our 1928 introductions at 50c to 
$1 each? It should interest you. 


GELSER BROS. - - Dalton, N.Y. 








“THE ORCHID” (Sprague) 


This is the only distinctly “NEW TYPE” Ch 
diolus brought out for many years; very deli. 
cately lovely and more like a Cattleya orehig 
than like any other Gladiolus. Special rate for 
a cash orders, four strong bulbs for fie 
ollars. 


RANCHO SANTA FE BULB Co. 
Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 


LL , 





—_——__—_—_—_———— 
Thanks for liberal patronage so far, byt 


I still have a surplus of a few very choice y,. 
rieties that I want to close out to make room 
for young stock. I am sending out a bargaip 
counter supplement to my regular list. Send fo 
it and also for my list of small planting stock 
25 years a grower. Member of A. G.S. andl. @§ 


WM. HESTER -_ R. No. 2, Des Moines, low, 


— 








SPRING IS HERE 


We cannot promise to fill any orders after 
May list. Better look up your copy of our GLAD 
BOOKLET, make out your order and send ys 
right away. You surely want a collection of 
DECORAH CREATIONS this year—and this is 
your last chance. 


DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Box 257-A - Decorah, Iowa 








GLADIOLUS 


the newer and better varieties, 


LEONARD C. LARSON 
1189 Greely St. - Portland, Ore. 














WRITE FOR QUANTITY PRICES 


on the following varieties: Bothin, Souvenir, 
Sheila, Rose Ash, Alice Tiplady, Scarlet Wonder, 
Maiden’s Blush. 

A few GLAD GUIDES left. They tell th 
story of Glads in a new way. FREE. 


The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens 
Shannon City - - lows 








Bargain Collection 
Large Medium 

Golden Dream __ $1.50 $1.00 

Geraldine Farrar __________ .90 

Golden Salmon 

Copper Bronze 

W. H. Phipps 

Golden Frills 


Mission Bells _______ 
Fay Lanphier 


tt et et et et tt et 





Total Value $12.25 
If entire collection is desired it will be sent} 
postpaid for $7.00 for the large bulbs até} 
$5.25 for the medium bulbs. 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Box M - Encinitas, CG! 











Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00 


(Copyright 1928 by Madison Cooper) 


Calcium, Ny. 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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Volume XV. No. 4. 


Calcium, New York 


April, 1928 








Our Friend, the Beaver--Conservation Engineer 


BY MRS. JESSIE I. CARPENTER, (Colo.) 


N THE early days of American 
exploration and frontier settlement 
the number of Beavers in North 
America was estimated to be 100,- 
000,000. The Louis and Clark Ex- 
pedition reported that at the forks 
of a river in Montana the streams 


ordinary travels of life it is possible 
to find them in wild, secluded spots. 
But they are not numerous enough to 
be at all common and it is with a 
feeling of pleased surprise that one 
finds them in unexpected places. 

One day in February I suddenly felt 





stretched away in a _ succession of 
Beaver ponds as far as the eye could 
see, three hundred and fifty ponds 
and colonies being counted to the mile. 
Hundreds of other rivers were as 
thickly populated as this one; but as 
civilization advanced men trapped the 
Beaver as they hunted gold. Beaver 
peltries were a regular medium of 
exchange; and other furs, as well as 
all commodities of every day use were 
bought and sold according to their 
value in Beaver skins. This finally 
resulted in such a scarcity of Beavers 
that, like the Buffalo, they were in 
danger of becoming extinct. The few 
that remained retreated into the forest 
wilds and became more rare and shy. 
In 1877 the state of Missouri passed 
a law protecting Beavers; and was fol- 
lowed by other states and Canada. 
Beavers are now on the increase in 
Some parts of the country and al- 
though it is rare to see them in the 


The Beaver Dam and Pond 


ee 








that I must get away from the tepid 
monotony of the house and have a 
whole day long out-of-doors in the sun- 
shine and fresh air. Jack consented 
to accompany me and we made Left 
Hand Creek our objective as the most 
likely place to see Birds. The Cotton- 
woods, Willows, underbrush and water 
make it an ideal, sheltered spot for 
winter and Migrating Birds, although 
the Spring Migration is still a long 
way off in February. 

It was a bright day, but if I had 
been ordering the weather I should 
have had it a few degrees warmer. 
However, by wearing plenty of wraps 
we were not really cold and the air was 
pleasantly bracing. 


Just as we drove onto the bridge 
which crosses the creek Jack called 
my attention to a tree that had been 
cut down close beside the road. “The 
work of Beavers!” he said. Then we 
noticed other trees felled on both sides 
of the road, showing the unmistakable 
signs of the methods of these natural 
woodsmen. This was the place we 
had planned to stop to look for Birds, 
but in the excitement of our discovery 
we should have stopped then, even if 
we had been miles from our destina- 
tion. We drove inside the pasture 








Tree felled by Beavers 
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where there was a gap in the fence, 
tied the horses to a fallen tree and 
hastened to investigate. 


i 
HERE was a thriving Beaver Colony 

almost in the midst of civilization 
within a stone’s throw of a main thor- 
oughfare where cars were passing con- 
stantly and where, during summer 
months, people come out from the city, 
a distance of only eight miles, seeking 
shade and pleasant outdoor surround- 
ings for picnics and to cook their 
dinner or supper on a real camp fire 
and eat in the open. 

The Beavers had taken possession 
of a small, natural reservoir site 
formed by a depression in the ground, 
and watered by a spring. On two 
sides the banks rise to a height of 
' four or five feet, and by building a 
‘dam at the lower end these little en- 
gineers retain the spring. water in the 
basin thus formed, and raise it to a 

lepth of about three feet in the deep- 
est place. This makes a pond about 
twenty-five feet across and forty feet 
long. It is on higher ground than the 
creek and drains into it as the water 
drips and trickles slowly through the 
stones and sand at the bottom of the 
dam. There is no danger of damage 
by ‘flood, for the creek cannot reach it. 


' The Beavers have made use of the 
banks on both sides of the pond by 
tunneling under afd making their 
houses in them. Their habit of carry- 
ing mud and depositing if on top of 
their houses is telltale evidence, point- 
ing out the exact location of their 
living quarters. Wet trails from the 
edge of the water to fresh piles of mud 
on the bank show where the Beavers 
have come, dripping, from the water, 
within the last few hours, to carry on 
their work. In several places where 
the bank is high enough to afford room 
for a living chamber they have carried 
mud from the tunnels and the bottom 
of the pond and piled it on these higher 
portions of the bank. If this were not 
enough to confirm one’s opinion about 
the location of the houses a tunnel 
near each of the mud-covered mounds 
marks the entrance to the house under 
the bank. 


Short lengths of peeled branches lie 
at the bottom of the pond or at the 
entrances of the tunnels where the 
Beavers have carried them after lunch- 
ing on the bark in the privacy and se- 
clusion of the living room. After the 
bark is eaten from the branches they 
are used for building or repairing 
the dam. 


Several small trees have been felled 
with nice precision into the upper end 
of the pond. One tree which lies a 
little above the others, but parallel to 
them, has been entirely stripped of 
bark. The trees underneath it are so 
placed that they afford a convenient 
bench on which the Beavers evidently 
have stood while dining on the bark 
of the topmost tree. The tops of all 
these trees are fallen together in such 
a way that they make a thick screen 
of small branches, twigs and vines, 


THE FLOWER GrRroweR 


and we made two complete circuits of 
the pond before we discovered a house 
that the Beavers had built in the 
shelter of the fallen tree tops which 
cover it completely from any but the 
most searching scrutiny. Partly in 
the bank and partly extending into the 
water, they had erected a great mound 
of sticks and branches and plastered 
it thickly with mud. Tae entrance 
under water is concealed by the same 
thick curtain of branches which hides 
the house itself. Several tunnels 
under the bank seem to have been pro- 
vided for hiding places in cas ~f dan- 
ger or alarm when it,might no he tWn- 
venient to reach any of the } | ass 
leading to a house. In one p- oy 
found the earth over a tunnel “Sxen, 
or caved in, 4nd looking into the hole 
we could see a large but shallow ex- 
cavation under the bank which formed 
an underground pond, a safe and 
roomy retreat in which nume.-ous 
peeled branches floated about, showing 
that they had been carried here to he 
eaten without interruption. Probal 

a number of other tunnels openit. 

into the bank were, like this, merel, 
underground ponds for hiding, or 
private play grounds. 


MORE than a dozen trees averaging 
over a foot in diameter were cut 
near the pond, and following up the 
creek above the bridge the Beavers 
had cut other trees near the water. 
From these only a few branches had 
been used for food and no attempt had 
been made to dam the creek. What 
the object in cutting so many large 
trees could have been, is a problem. 
Perhaps it was for exercise or merely 
to keep their incisors properly worn 
down; for it is stated on good author- 
ity that a Beaver’s teeth are kept 


sharp and worn down by use and that. 


if the wearing down process is neg- 
lected the teeth become so long that 
the Beaver cannot use his jaws, and 
dies of starvation: 


With one slash of his powerful jaws 
a Beaver makes a deep, clean cut in a 
tree, and the chips he leaves look like 
the work of an expert axman. The 
cut is smooth and symmetrical, and 
before the tree falls it looks as if the 
four footed woodsman had been carv- 
ing a wooden hourglass. In one tree 
we found a small rifle bullet embedded 
in the wood. It was shaved in two, 
lengthwise, by the cut of a Beaver’s 
teeth, leaving a clean, shining surface, 
as smooth as the chisled wood. 


In the West the trees most com- 
monly used by Beavers for food are 
Cottonwood, Willow and Aspen, all of 
which are rapid growers and which 
soon replace themselves from root and 
stump. In a semi-arid country where 
trees are not numerous one must re- 
gret the loss of enough trees to supply 
a colony of Beavers with food and 
building material. In such places trees 
which have little commercial value 
still are desirable for shade and orna- 
ment. But in most instances it is 
thought that the loss of such trees is 
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offset by the good the Beavers do 
conserving, equalizing and prolong} 
the supply. of water in our lakes 
streams. So important is this ge 
that in some states, Colorado, for 
ample, where Beavers are increagin, 
in number, they are being tema 
planted by the state game and fish 
commission to favorable localities 
where they are rigidly protecteg and 
allowed to live in peace and prosper 
Their dams maintain pools for Fig, 
and check flood water in the mountgiy 
districts. Their habit of storing large 
quantities of water in ponds and féger. 
voirs when it is plentiful, insupag, 
supply in the ¢yv season, making jt 
qyailehle £0! rigation and power 
household and livestock use. In this 
capacity the Beaver. deserves tip 
dignified title of “Conservation Rp. 
gineer.” 

In some of the Eastern States where 
water is more plentiful it is fougg 
that Beaver ponds flood large areas of 
forest land and destroy valuable tip. 

, causing serious loss. In such cageg 
it is considered desirable to protect 
them and at the same time contro| 
their numbers by judicious trapping, 

It is known that Beavers make Sum. 
mer an occasion for traveling and vis. 
iting other colonies. They sometimes 
take quite “extended trips,” either by 
water or overland, visit their relatives, 
or camp along streams or lake shores, 
burrowing tunnels in banks for tem- 
porary occupation, where they live a 
ha __s, care-free existence until Av 
tun.a days warn them that it is time to 
pro Winter. Then they collect 
in c . build new.huts and dams 
and repair old ones. They gather a 
supply of green saplings and branches, 
dragging them laboriously over the 
ground, or floating them easily in the 
water, to a place near the houses in 
the pond where all the members of the 
colony can have easy access to the 
common. larder without leaving the 
water. This is their best means of 
protection; for during the winter 
months their enemies are hungrier, 
more alert and aggressive than in 
Summer when other game is mor 
plentiful. , 





Increase from Narcissus Planting 


Six years ago we bought thirty-one 
Narcissus bulbs fromm Henry Dreet. 
Part of them were Campernelle. Every 
year since then they have bloomed 
well,—each Spring have been a de 
light, and have been very little trouble 
only to cut the big weeds two or thret 
times a year. 

From time to time the moles both 
ered them very much. November last 
we dug and reset them; gave away 
some, and in digging spoiled a few 

In planting many small bulbs, two | 
together were planted as one. Count- 
ing all that were planted, as singe 
bulbs we put out 1600 from the 3 
bulbs. More than 5000 per cent it 
crease. 


MATTIE T. LEWELLING, (Mo.) 
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Our Birds: 

















fish 
litieg 
1 and HOSE of us who have reached 
erity, T te top of the hill in the journey 
ve of life, especially if we have been 
ntain 





: touch with the common facts 
} of wild life, well remember the old at- 


met. “ti f the general public toward the 
inl reat ef our fields and woods. Hap- 
= ily, we find that there has been a 
change, at least in some degree, and 
ti these gallant Birds are no longer held 
the in universal hatred. We find that some 
~ species are protected by law in certain 
vh states and that an increasing number 
cour - of sportsmen are learning that these 
pind f° So-called Birds-of-prey should not be 
tim destroyed indiscriminately. 
casey We find, upon looking into the e9r'r 
otect culture of many of the Eastern race. 
ntrol that this noble Bird was held in high 
ping. esteem. The examples of art which 
Sem. have come down to us from the Egyp- 
vis. @  tians, and other peoples, indicate that 
ins Falconry was the Sport of Kings, as 
“a we know it was the pastime of the 
r ’ nobles of Europe many years later. 
~_ It is not too much to say, then, that 
ro the Hawks have excited the admira- 
ve a tion of man from the earliest times. 


Av- There was a time when our =;,,:ts- 


men felt called upon to shoot “Avery 










re Hawk that came within range of ;heir . 
lams guns, regardless of the fact tha: not 
er a one in ten is really harmful :n its 
ches, feeding habits. Our farmers’ have 
the placed a ban on the whole tribe be- 

. the cause one or two species prey upon 
s in their chicks. The hunter finds a 

F the Grouse killed by a Hawk ang decides 
the 





















Young Broad-winged Hawk five weeks old 











A Word for Our Hawks 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY 


at once that every Hawk should be de- 
stroyed. There are a great many er- 
roneous ideas in the minds of farmers 
and hunters with regard to Hawks. It 
is a question, anyway, if mankind is 
wise j 9 upsettine the balance of Na- 
t ..e. Undoubte lly the welfare of all 
denensfs upon the prosperity of each 
species. There is a nice balance which 
man éannot maintain. As proof of 
this, it may be stated that the lessen- 
ig of the number of predatory Ani- 
mals and Birds does not necessarily in- 
dicate a corresponding increase in the 


Red-shouldered Hawk 


so-called beneficial species. The Ameri- 
can Indians killed Birds and Animals 
for food and fur. They did not wan- 
tonly destroy. It is probable that they 
never killed a Hawk for the simple 
reason that it was supposed to be an 
enemy of Game Birds; yet we know 
that both the game and the predatory 
were many times more numerous when 
the first settlers came than today. 
Nature knows how to maintain a care- 
ful balance. For instance, note that 
the most ruthless of the Birds, the 
Duck Hawk, seldom raises more than 
three, and usually but two, young each 
season. Against this fact place the 
evidence of three or four times as 
many young in the family of the “use- 
ful” Birds. 


"THERE are many mistaken ideas re- 

garding the Hawks. In the Spring 
and early Summer we often see large 
Birds sailing in majestic circles far 
up in the sky. If they happen to 
swing low enough we are tempted to 
run for the gun. The pity of it! 








Red-tailed Hawk 


These Birds are not spying out the. 
land with the fell intent of having a- 
chicken dinner. The Chicken Hawk 
comes swiftly through the woods, or 
sneaks up behind ‘he shelter’ of the 
hedge and pounces upon his victim 
and is away before any outcry can be 
made. The handsome Birds that are 
seen sweeping the sky are usually the 
Red-tailed and Red-shouldered Hawks, 
two of our most common and at the , 
same time the most useful Hawks. 

I have often seen these two species 
in the fall migration, sometimes a 
dozen or more in a flock, winging their . 
way southward in the mild days of 
September. Perhaps these are the 
Hawks most commonly seén, yet they 
are rarely shot, for the good reason 
that they fly high and nest in the 
tallest trees. Anyway, do not shoot 
these magnificent Birds. They are of 
the utmost value in keeping the rodent 
host in check, 

The Broad-winged Hawk is perhaps 
the species most frequently shot by 
hunters. I have frequently seen this 
Bird sitting motionless upon a dead 
tree or a bare limb, where it may re- 
main for hours. In traveling the 
woods, I have often been near enough 
to shoot these Birds, as they are not 
particularly shy, and when startled 
will seldom fly but a short distance be- 
fore alighting upon another limb. 
When sitting motionless, these Birds 
are hunting, the food consisting 
largely of small animals and frogs. It 
may be that a small Bird is occasion- ’ 
ally taken. 

We have two Hawks that are ac- 
tually destructive in their feeding 
habits, that is, two common species. 
The Duck Hawk and the American 
Goshawk are not plentiful enough to 
be of much consequence as economic 
factors, although the latter sometimes 
does considerable damage in the late 
Fall, when numbers of them invade 
the United States from the far North. 
The worst “chicken” Hawk is the 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. This is a dash- 
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ing fellow, who may be said to be a 
kind of sneak hunter. He will sneak 
up and alight for a moment upon some 
tree-top or vantage point, then make 
a quick dash into the chicken flock, 
usually getting his victim. This 
species and the smaller cousin, known 
as Cooper’s Hawk, sometimes take 
serious toll of the chickens, and poul- 
trymen cannot be blamed if they shoot 
on sight. 


HE Goshawk comes late in the Fall 

and is so strong he can easily take 
care of a full-grown fowl or Turkey. 
Happily they are seen within our 
borders only when most domestic fowl 
are kept closely housed. In our North- 
ern States this is the Hawk most fre- 
quently seen in Winter, although we 
have one other species, known as the 
Rough-legged Hawk, which comes to 
us from the North to spend the Win- 
ters. It receives its name from the 
closely-feathered legs. 

The friendly little Sparrow Hawk 
is known to everybody who lives in the 
country. This Bird is a large factor 
in destroying grasshoppers and _lo- 
custs and should be protected by the 
farmer. It is frequently seen sitting 
upon fence posts watching for insects 
and mice. Its well-known cry, “killy, 
killy, killy” is one of the pleasantest 
of our summer sounds. 

The Pigeon Hawk is a little larger 
than the Sparrow Hawk and less 
brightly-colored. This Bird, too, is 
beneficial rather than harmful, al- 
though it is said that he will occasion- 
ally raid the flock of ‘small chickens. 
This species has been known to remain 
in the North all Winter, at least it 


does not go very far South and is e 
of the earliest Birds to return in #e 
Spring. 

A sight familiar in our farming 
communities is the Marsh Hawk... v.¢- 
ing back and forth over the mexauows. 
This Bird appears early in the Spring 
and is a large factor in cleaning up 
the mice that have lived snug and 
warm beneath the snow during the 
Winter. I think it is rare, indeed, for 
this Hawk to capture a Bird and 
surely it does not care for chicken, 
for I have seen it fly close to the yards 
where hundred of chicks were in plain 
view. 


An article upon the Hawks would 
not be complete without reference to 
the Fish Hawk or Osprey. This Bird 
is a citizen of the world. There are no 
American or European Fish Hawks. 
The same species inhabits the entire 
northern hemisphere; perhaps a Bird 
which we see today may be in Norway 
next month, although it is pretty gen- 
erally understood that all Birds, even 
the greatest travelers, have certain 
haunts which they consider home. 
Who has not stood upon the shore of 
some northern lake and watched the 
plunge of the Osprey into the water 
for its prey. As a boy I was a “great” 
hunter, and one of these magnificent 
Birds fell a victim to my gun. That 
was the first and last, however, and I 
would no more think of shooting a 
Fish Hawk today than the Robin 
which comes to my orchard. 


In closing, I wish to commend to my 
readers for better understanding the 
entire Hawk tribe. Let us stop killing 
indiscriminately. 





Birds’ 


Nests 


BY EMMA DOAK NICKLE, (Penna.) 


“A bird’s nest, mark it well, within, without, 
No toot had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue’to join; his little beak was all. 
And yet, how neatly finished! What nice hand 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years of apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make one such another ?” 

—HurpDIs 


of these lines. No human hand 

could make a Bird’s Nest one-half 
so beautiful and wonderful as some of 
our little neighbors build for. them- 
selves. 

I have often helped them by putting 
up houses and furnishing nest ma- 
terial for them. I place bits of cotton 
and string of various kinds on the 
fence or a bush, near the house, where 
I can watch the Birds come for it and 
note how many varieties appreciate 
my help. 

Robins, Wrens, Grackles, King 
Birds, Chipping Sparrows, Baltimore 
Orioles, Warbling Vireos, Yellow 
Warblers, and I know not how many 
others, have helped themselves and 
sometimes seemed to be trying to see 
which could carry away the most. 


I HEARTILY agree with the author 


White string pleased them best. 
Only a few would take colored. Some 











Honeysuckle and Rambler 
Rose, a spot the Chippies love 


Baltimore Orioles would build almost 
entirely of white wrapping cord. One 
pair built a very odd nest of strips of 
white muslin with a fringe of loose 
ends hanging from it. 
young Birds had flown, my brother 
got the nest for me and I kept it for 
a long time. 

A pair of Orchard Orioles built a 
very neat and pretty nest of white 
horse hair from a big team my father 
had at that time. The Oriole’s love 
for horse hair, and string sometimes 
gets them into trouble. One day I 
heard a commotion among the Birds 
in the garden and found a beautiful 
male Oriole with his foot fast ina 
thread that was tangled about the 
twigs of a Currant bush. In trying 
to loosen the thread, he had made 
himself a prisoner. His excited mate 
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Hydrangea Bush where the Catbirds built 
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ttering about uttering cries of 
— put powerless to help. An- 
other time, I noticed a young Bird 
futtering about strangely around 
a deserted nest. It had for some rea- 
son returned to its old home and be- 
come entangled in the horse hair that 
hung from the nest. One was twisted 
about his neck, and its frantic strug- 
Jes were only twisting it tighter 
and the poor little thing was then 
gasping for breath. I managed to 
preak the limb on which the nest hung 
and set the Bird free. No doubt both 
of those Birds would have died if help 
nad not come. 

The Chipping Sparrows sometimes 
make the foundation of their nest en- 
tirely of strings and later the Orioles 
or other Birds will pull it out for their 
own use and destroy the “Chips” home. 


HE daintiest and prettiest nest I 
Tae saw was built by a pair of 
Yellow Warblers in a Plum tree near 
the house. It was made entirely of 
cotton tied to the limbs of the tree 
with pale blue luster thread. Sad to 
say, they did not get to raise their 
babies in this cunning cradle. Some 
Grackles that were building in a tree 
near by, spied it and took it to make 
a soft bed for their little black babies. 

A handkerchief that had been spread 
on the grass to dry disappeared and 
was not found until Autumn when the 
falling’ leaves revealed it. One corner 
of it was fast in a Robin’s nest and the 
rest hung from it in folds. No doubt 
Mrs. Robin thought she had the finest 
home in the neighborhood. 

Last Summer, a pair of Catbirds 
built in a large Hydrangea bush in our 
yard. I noticed them one morning 
gathering nest material and remem- 
bered reading that they always put 
paper in their nest. I got some tissue 
paper and scattered several pieces of 
it near the porch. I was hardly inside 
the door when one of the Birds began 
gathering it up to take to the nest. 
I put out more, some of which they 
took and then must have decided they 
had enough paper and finished the 
nest with other material. 





Feeding the Winter Birds 


I have seen many notes on Bird- 
feeding, mostly recommending suet or 
oatmeal. I have fed Nuthatches, Chick- 
adees, Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, 
and occasional other Birds, at a shelf 
by the window, and though I have fed 
many things, I have found Johnny- 
cake (corn bread) left from breakfast 
to be their favorite food. When dif- 
ferent foods are on the shelf at the 
Same time, they eat this corn bread 
first. I have often made it for break- 
fast so the Birds could have some. If 
lef: until dry, it can be rolled, other- 
wis€ I crumble it into uneven bits. 
Nuthatches and Woodpeckers take 

rger pieces to a tree crotch. Chick- 
adees eat smallest crumbs. Try 
Johnnycake. 


MARGARET P. SCHMIDT, (Wis.) 
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Growing Dahlias from Seed 
BY FRANK C. MULKEY, (Calif.) 


EERSONS who have never grown Dah- 

lias from seed are reminded that they 

must not expect to obtain plants 
similar to the parent in either color, 
form, habit or type. While there will 
undoubtedly be some trait or character- 
istic in the offspring that will bear re- 
semblance to the parent, such as stem 
or foliage, as a rule the seedling will be 
entirely different. This, of course, pro- 
duces an uncertainty and this uncer- 
tainty is the reason for the rapidly grow- 
ing popularity of growing Dahlias from 
seed. From the time seed are planted 
until they bloom the expectant planter is 
watching them every day in the hope 
that when the time arrives for the bloom 
to finally burst open, it will bring forth 
another marvellous Dahlia for the world 
to admire. 


Every person hopes to some day pro- 
duce a really blue Dahlia, but I am 
afraid that his hopes will suffer defeat, 
as it is impossible under the laws of 
Nature. However, there are so few flow- 
ers that possess as great a range of 
color as the Dahlia we should be content 
with what we have. The growing of 
Dahlias from seed is not as difficult as 
is generally supposed. 


The first consideration should of 
course, be the selection of the seed. It 
is sheer folly to waste time on the care 
and growing of Dahlias from cheap un- 
known seed. It is far cheaper to pur- 
chase your seed from a reputable dealer 
who will charge you what it is worth. 
Probably the finest of all Dahlia seed is 
grown in Southern California. I do not 
say this because I happen to live there, 
but because the long season without 
rains is most favorable to the growing of 
all kinds of seed. For seed that is grown, 
harvested, cleaned and sold by individual 
parentage, it will be necessary to pay 
from 2c to 10c per seed, which is not ex- 
cessive when you take into consideration 
the labor required to grow, harvest and 
clean it separately. You are receiving 
valuable information for your future use 
as you can determine what plants are 
good reproducers in addition to knowing 
the parentage of your “wonder” Dahlia. 


Having obtained your seed, you should 
next prepare the soil for planting. The 
best is about half good loam and one- 
half well-rotted leaf mould and peat. 
These should be mixed and run through 
a coarse screen to remove twigs and 
lumps. After the soil has been prepared, 
secure shallow boxes or flats and fill to 
the top with the soil, pressing it down 
about one inch with a smooth board. 
Take the sharp edge of a rule or similar 
tool, pressing lines about two inches 
apart in the earth. Now place the seed 
in these little furrows and label each 
row with a pot label and cover the seed 
about one-quarter inch with more earth. 
The boxes should then be placed in the 
glass house or in a warm, sunny location. 
Keep moist, but not too wet. Never let 
them dry out as it will kill them. A good 
plan is to cover with a pane of glass or 
piece of burlap until seed come up, when 
it may be removed. 


The seed will begin coming up in about 
one week and will continue for two 
months. The most tardy are considered 
the best, and if given care, will catch up 
with the others, therefore in transplant- 
ing, be careful not to disturb those re- 
maining. A skewer or lead pencil may 
be used in lifting the young plants. 
When about three inches high, transfer 
to three inch pots, after which they may 
be set out in the open as soon as weather 
permits. Please remember the young 
plants are very tender and the mildest 
frost will kill them, so do not start the 
seed before March Ist, as the plants 
grow rapidly and will get too tall and 
thin before being able to plant outside. 

When planting in the field, set as deep 
as possible in the ground to protect the 
clumps of tubers that will form. Pour 
about one-half bucket of water around 
each plant to set it firmly in the soil. 
Seedlings should be planted in rows 
about fifteen inches apart and when un- 
desirable ones bloom, remove to give 
room to the ones to be saved. Usually 
about one in one hundred is considered 
worth keeping, so there should be plenty 
of room after the mongrels are removed. 


After planting in the field, seedlings 
should receive the same care as plants 
grown from tubers, except that with 
seedlings the crown, or main center stalk 
should be allowed to bloom instead of 
being pinched out. Seedlings will bloom, 
produce as large plants and clumps of 
tubers the first year as a tuber plant, 
but will require growing for three years 
to establish the variety, as some of the 
tubers are liable to produce different 
flowers the second or third year. After 
the third year, they seem to reproduce 
true although there have been cases 
where tubers have “sported” after the 
fifth year. 





Birds and Frogs as 
Friends to the Dahlias 


WONDER how many. Dahlia fans 

realize how many insects the Birds 
and Frogs will kill in the Dahlia Gar- 
dens. We have put up many Bird Hous s 
around our Dahlia Gardens and in the 
Summer there are dozens of Birds among 
the Dahlias, hunting insects, many of 
which are too small for us to see. Aphis, 
Leafhoppers, Thrip, etc., bother us very 
little and we do very little spraying since 
the Birds have taken up their homes with 
us. We read a few days ago that one 
pair of insect-eating Birds will do more 
good in a garden than a five-gallon spray 
used every week, and since having the 
Birds, we do not doubi it. 


Birds are so _ interesting to have 
around, and with good treatment will 
become very tame. We have a Bird Bath 
in the gardens and on warm summer 
days have seen as many as 50 Birds (of 
many kinds), on the bushes around the 
bath, at one time, waiting their turn to 
drink or bathe and sometimes three or 
four in the bath at once. We have also 
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seen them take a bath in the Winter 
when the temperature was almost down 
to freezing and it made us shiver to see 
them do it. We also put up feeding 
stations for the Winter when their feed 
is scarce, for we do not forget the help 
they were to us in the Summer. 

Frogs and Toads are also wonderful 
friends to the gardens. We have a Lily 
Pool about 14 feet by 19 feet, and on 
warm summer days, we have counted as 
many as 85 Frogs sitting among the Lily 
pads or around the edge of the Pool. 
But at night not a Frog could be found 
at the Pool, for they are out in the gar- 
dens hunting insects and in the morning 
you will see them on their way back to 
the Pool. We sometimes find tiny Tree 
Frogs no larger than a dime, sitting in 
the petal: of the Dahlia blooms looking 
for insect: >re. 

So our fr...udly Birds catch the insects 
during the daylight; while the Frogs 
catch the bugs at night. 

And we also have a dozen pet Banty 
Chickens running loose in the gardens 
which are always on the lookout for bugs 
and worms and do not harm the Dahlias. 

Yours for better Dahlias, 


Lee’s Dahlia Gardens—(In Bulletin of 
the American Dahlia Society) 





The Six Best Show Dahlias 
at a Reasonable Price 


There are so many Show and Hy- 
brid-Show Dahlias in existence that it 
is rather a hard proposition to pick 
six, but the following is my selection: 
Gov. Guild 

White with good stems, about 25 cents 
Mrs. C. B. Anderson 

Large purple, early, dependable, and 

very floriferous, good stem 35 cents 
King George 

Mauve, one of the largest, will make 

7 inches, with fine stems, and a won- 

derful keeper and root maker. Win- 

ters well, has won five firsts in exhibi- 
tions for me this year, about $1.00 
Black Diamond 

Very dark maroon, looks like velvet, 

large flower, good stems, neck a little 

weak 50 cents 
Elsie Burgess 

The florists’ standby, early and will 

grow anywhere, pinkish lavender, shad- 

ing to white 35 cents 
Grand Duke Alexis 


or 

W. W. Rawson 

These two are so much alike it is hard 

to tell them apart. They are both 

good. Rawson in my opinion, is the 

best of the two, light lavender shading 

to white, good stems 35 cents 

Golden Opportunity is good but has 
a weak neck so has Tillamook. Supt. 
Amryhn is a beauty, but is a shy 
bloomer and does not winter well; 
same with Clara Seaton. David War- 
field is perfect but flowers too late; 
and so on. I could fill a book with 
them, but the seven I mention above I 
have grown and they are all good. 


A. C. PLUMMER, (N. J.) 





Do not overlook the Combination 
Bulb and Subscription Offer on page 
VII. Your friends will be interested. 
It is a good way to start them in the 
right direction. 
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Some Peonies Unreliable 
in Certain Climates 


Tes is a small group of good 
Peonies that are not reliable bloom- 
ers in a climate like that of central 
Indiana. We quite often have a cold 
period the middle or latter part of 
May and then very hot weather the 
end of the month and the early part 
of June. In normal years Early-mid- 
season and Midseason varieties are 
pretty well through blooming by Mem- 
orial Day. 

The best varieties of this group are 
Enchanteresse, La Tendresse, Marie 
Lemoine, Media (a fine dark pink of 
Kelways), and Mireille. I am afraid 
that we are going to have to add Mrs. 
A. M. Brand to this list. With the 
exception of La Tendresse, these are 
late, to very late, and all are very 
double and open slowly. La Tendresse 
and Media waterlog and the rest dry 
up in the heat. 

There is another group that the 
frost seems to get instead of the heat. 
Avalanche, Couronne d’Or, Eugene 
Verdier, Marcelle Dessert and Mons. 
Dupont. The first two and the last 
get nipped about two years in five; 
Marcelle Dessert almost every year 
and Eugene Verdier about one in five. 
Avalanche kills in the bud, Couronne 
d’Or and Dupont open, but will have 
a bad spot at the base of the petals 
on one side. Eugene Verdier does not 
fill out and looks like a poor bloom of 
Philomele. Marcelle Dessert opens up 
one-sided but finally comes through 
and makes a fair bloom. 


In a small place where they can be 
given protection from frost and the 
hot sun they will do well; but not in 
the open field. 

“HOOSIER” 





Naming Peonies 


T SEEMS to me much more important, 

from the Peony lover’s standpoint, to 
confine the new names within the limits 
of good taste and let the syllables take 
care of themselves. As I look over the 
catalogues, I am convinced that a num- 
ber of people are far more skillful in 
producing fine Peonies than in choosing 
suitable names for them. 


For example, “Ball O’ Cotton”—what 
a name! The abbreviation is not in 
good taste; in form, it is displeasing; 
but, also, it suggests an inferior flower. 
I do not know the variety—the name has 
repelled me, as, doubtless, it has others— 
yet its recent rating would indicate that 
it is something fine. Why spoil it with 
a name that suggests the dead whiteness 
and the coarseness of a ball of cotton? 
Suppose some happy grower were to 
originate LeCygne today and name it 
“White Cabbage”! Would that further 
its popularity? 

“Bunch of Perfume” is another name 
that has always seemed to me in bad 
taste; and “Sops of Wine” is simply 


awful—offensive to eye and ear! 
could any one apply that ugly name to ‘ 


How 


lovely Peony? I don’t suppose the So. 
ciety can do anything except possihj 
by “moral ’suasion”—advising the orien 
inators not to use names in future that 
are offensive to the average person, It 
ought to do that much. 

I suppose it is natural that orginatos 
should like to name their productions 
after friends and relatives, but ¢ 
should be cautioned—some that we haye 
are far from euphonious. How fine jf 
all these personal names could be gg 
musical as “Myrtle Gentry”! There's 
a name that any Peony might be proud 
to own. 


CHARLES E,. GIBSON, 


‘ ; (In Bulletin 
American Peony Society) 





Peony Weather in 
Southern Indiana 


The Phil. Lutz Peony Farms report 
that Peony growers in Southern Ip. 
diana who grow a large acreage and 
supply a large part of bloom used by 
the florist trade for the Memorial Day 
demand, say that the open weather 
which has been experienced during 
February is likely to be destructive 
to Peony bloom. They report under 
date of March 2nd that Peonies were 
already coming through the ground. 


Peonies which start growth early 
in the year are liable to have the buds 
blasted by frost as they were in 1927 
when freezes occurred on April 22nd 
and 23rd. Frost during the early bud 
stage is much more damaging as when 
the buds are further advanced, the 
will stand several degrees more 
frost without harm. 

Mr. Lutz also reports that the trac: 
is demanding more color each year 
that where the trade was formerly & 
white and light pinks, that now the 
is a demand for the dark colors suc 
as Felix Crousse, Karl Rusefield, M. } 
Cahuzac, etc. The dark pinks li! 
Edulis superba are also in demand. 





‘ 18 
Notes on Peonies a 
In order to have the best results with 
Peonies, the plants should receive a cer- 
tain amount of care. Extra choice flow- 
ers, good foliage, and long stems cal- 
not be looked for from plants neglected 
after the flowers have been removed; con- 
stant cultivation throughout the Sum- 
mer must be given, and that surely isn't 
hard to do. If your Peonies are full of 
small buds at blooming time apply a good 
top mulching, and if a dry spell should 
prevail a thorough watering s.uould be 
given. As soon as the buds show color, 
when the first petal begins to pop out, 
cut them; and while you should have 4 
good stem to go with a good flower, 
don’t try to find out how close to the 
ground you can cut them. A Peony cut 
when fully open will last only a short 
time, while if kept in a cool place you 
can easily keep the flowers for days 
they have been cut when only partly 
open.—Florists’ Exchange 
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Seasonable Work for April 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


Phlox, Heleniums, Delphiniums, grass fresh and green later on. 


and other hardy flowers. It is 
also the best time to sow grass seed, 
for making new lawns, and renovating 
old ones. A good dressing of soot and 


T en is the best time to divide 


will need setting into: paper pots. 


Tur FrowLeaRr GROWER 


wood ashes at this time will make the 


All plants growing in hotbeds will 
need transplanting and many things 
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better plants is to use moss. Tie moss 
around the roots of such things as 
Geraniums, Tomatoes, etc., so that the 
roots grow into it, as shown in the 
illustration. The plants are after- 
wards set close together in boxes, and 
given weak manure water sometimes. 
At planting time the moss is full of 
roots and the plants are set out with- 


A ; : 
good way to save pots, also to produce out disturbing the root so that they 


grow away without a check. 
If Cabbage plants are to be set out in 
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POT UP CYCLAMEN 
SEEDLINGS. 
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AGARDEN FRAME WITHOUT GLASS. CHEESE-CLOTH 
FASTENED ON A WOODEN FRAME ,ISA GOOD SUBSTITUTE. 





land infested with cutworms, dip the 
mossed plants in soot and lime, which 
is made into a paste, by mixing with 
water, and this will protect the roots 
till the plants are well grown. 


Plants in the hotbeds will require 
more room now as thait are trans- 
planted, so shelters sheaitd be made 
with cheese-cloth, as shown in the il- 
lustration. These shelters, with a 
slight hotbed of leaves and manure 
will grow many things for the garden. 
They can be used for starting the seed 
of Hardy Perennials, or Cauliflower, 
Cucumber, Annuals for summer flow- 
ering, Asparagus seedlings, etc. 

Asparagus seed can be sown now, in 
boxes, and the strongest seedlings se- 
lected, B, to make plants for setting 
out in Fall. Small, weak seedlings 
should be discarded. By growing the 
seedlings in pots during the Summer, 
and keeping well supplied with manure 
water, strong plants will be ready for 
planting in Fall. 

Sow Cyclamen now, and pot seed- 
lings sown in January, in the green- 
house. 











Useful Gardening Hints for April 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 
T THIS season a great number of 


plants are being grown in boxes 
~ ™ for summer bedding. 


removed, and to place in a heap of 
warm manure, where roots soon form. 


LAYERING AND RINGING ROSES . 


Roses can be easily grown by layer- 
ing, E, or ringing now, D. A ring of 
bark is cut away from the stem and 
this will callus over during the Sum- 
mer, to be cut in Fall and planted. 





MOSSING PLANTS TO SAVE POTS 


Moss tied around the roots of plants 
ken from boxes or sand, (cuttings,) 
vill quickly become full of roots, A, 
‘id when planted outside, B, without 
removing the moss, do not receive any 


check at transplanting. Moss also re- VAG GRE 
tains moisture around the base of the es OR 
plants, so if there is a dry spell at WANE B MANES 
planting time, water the roots before wr “3 
setting out, and the moss will hold the “TUATHA th \ 





moisture for several days. 


A REMEDY AGAINST CUTWORMS 


Vegetable plants, such as Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage, etc., can be protected 
against cutworms by dipping the 
mossed roots in a mixture of lime, 
soot, and manure, when planting. 
Moss is also used in rooting hardwood 
cuttings. Moss tied around a bundle 
of rose cuttings, C, and kept moist, 
will quickly be filled with roots, in a 
warm greenhouse. Another way is 


to place a bundle of mossed cuttings in 
a bottle, F, that has had the bottom 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
* * cad * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COwWPER 


Public Ownership and Education 


HIS EDITOR has believed in so-called “govern- 
ment ownership” these many years, but he has 
not been as anxious to see it put quickly into 
practice as some of our socialistically-inclined citizens. 
Theories and ideas are good in themselves to “put in 
your trial grounds”; but the things which you put 
in your trial grounds should not make up the great 


proportion of your planting. And, therefore, while 
government ownership is right in principle, as any 
thinking person will admit, yet we are not, as I see 
it, ready for that for awhile, and just when we will 
be is difficult to figure out. 

Perhaps I should explain that by the term govern- 
ment ownership is meant government ownership of 
public utilities. The socialists see things still further 
than that, and I follow the socialists to an extent and 
think that their theories ought to be given due con- 
sideration and “put in the trial grounds.” Such things 
work themselves out by the passing of years and the 
education of the people. 

It is not difficult to look into the future and imag- 
ine a communistic state of society where each one is 
doing his share and doing the thing which he is best 
fitted to do; but I just wonder how long it will take 
to educate ourselves up to that millennium. I wonder 
if it is possible in the second or even the third quarter 
of the twentieth century. Who knows? 


HOSE who oppose anything like a community of 

interests and government ownership of utilities, 
are many of them at the same time preaching coopera- 
tion, association, etc. Where does the consistency of 
such preaching come in? Where, indeed? If we 
can associate together in a cooperative enterprise, as 
we do when we buy the stock of public utility cor- 
porations, and in joining various organizations for 
common good; we can also associate together as a 
community in many other things. The theory is per- 
fectly correct as applied to the larger interests of life 
as well as to the smaller. It is only A QUESTION 
OF EDUCATION. 


I have said so much on this subject of education 
that whenever I approach it, it seems as though I 
was simply repeating, but truths will ever bear re- 
peating, and bear repeating in many different ways. 

Education in the broadest sense means much. 
Education refers not only to what we get in school 
and in college, but to the teaching and acquiring of 
correct theories and ideals of living. Surely we need 


much more education along this line. The ave 
person is indeed poorly educated when it comes tg 
ethics and ideals. There are too many so-called prag. 


tical people in the world,—those who understand the 


day-to-day, cause-and-effect, theories of life; and who 
cannot or do not look forward and upward to the 
sibilities of human existence. Here, of course, we 
trail off into the infinite and that is where our gg. 
called practical people stop. They simply will not 
follow any train of thought which cannot be figureg 
out by mathematics, which cannot be shown by its 
money value. 

HEREIN LIES THE OPPORTUNITY FOR 4 
GREAT EDUCATION! 

MADISON COOPER 





Lindbergh’s Achievement 
The greatest single-handed feat! 


When Charles A. Lindbergh, alone and unassisted, 
made a mechanical flight from New York to Paris, 
he performed the greatest achievement that one man 


has ever been credited with. The reason is good, | 


indeed, that he should be acclaimed everywhere; and 
to his credit may it be recorded, that his fame and the 


deference which he has received everywhere, seem to © 


have little effect on Lindbergh’s native good sense and 
modesty. Let us hope that he will remain just Lind- 
bergh,—the Lone Eagle. 


But Lindbergh’s achievement means more than a 
personal triumph. It has created an interest in avia- 
tion, (which in a way had languished since the war,) 
that will make it go forward rapidly to its ultimate 
destiny. Just what that destiny may be, no man can 
presume to guess,—it has some wonderful possi- 
bilities. 

And as Brother Hazen points out in his Weather 
Department this month, mechanical flight must neces- 
sarily be based on a more accurate determination of 
“The Weather and its Influences.” Our own Weather 
Bureau has done much in this direction; it will do 
much more in future; there is unlimited work yet to 
be done. 


The greatest achievement for the human race 
during the next century is in solving the problems of 
meteorology and astronomy. 

MADISON COOPER 





Can You “Shiver Yourself Warm’? 


Dp! you ever hear that a Dog could shiver himself 
warm? Probably not, but did you read the Bee 
article by Frank C. Pellett, who writes the interesting 
Bee stories for us each month, in the November, 1927, 
issue? Under the title “Bees in Winter,” Brother 
Pellett explains how Bees “shiver themselves warm.” 
Note that he says that muscular activity or vibration 
is what keeps Bees from actually freezing in Winter. 
This muscular activity consumes fuel (food) and the 
Bees must be fed in Winter to keep them warm. 


And a Dog will actually shiver himself warm, t 
an extent; but if he is not well-supplied with fue 
(food) his shivering will not keep him warm for any 
considerable length of time. Fuel in the form of 
food must be supplied to the Bees during Winter to 
keep them warm and to the Dog who shivers himself 
warm. 


But what I am trying to get at is the attitude of 
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mind shown toward low temperatures in Winter. A 
faulty attitude of mind makes many people suffer 
with cold where there is no necessity for it; and on 
the other hand, the person who assumes the correct 
attitude of mind will endure the cold to a far better 
advantage. Just where does the shivering come in 
on this? I will tell you. 

While the person who knows how to resist the 
cold does not shiver visibly, he actually uses muscular 
activity in protecting himself against low tempera- 
tures. Rigidity of muscles in Man takes the place of 
shivering in the Dog, and the mind has much to do 
with this, although it is not easy to explain the direct 
connection between the two things. 


Years ago, I was in the cold storage construction 
business, and have been into all sorts of cooling 
rooms, cold storage rooms, cellar rooms and freezers. 
In only one case do I remember having been the worse 
for such experience, even in the hottest weather. The 
particular exception was when I worked in a room 
continuously for several hours without adequate cloth- 
ing. I have been in and out of very low temperature 
rooms during the hottest weather, and without even 
putting on an overcoat, without serious effect. I 
simply accept that low temperature as a positive fact 
and my physical body is prepared accordingly. Most 
people when they go into a cooler, hunch their 
shoulders and visibly shiver and imagine they are 
cold. They do not seem to understand just what the 
change of temperature means. 

And it is easy to apply this little preachment to 
the fact that many people have the so-called “colds” 
during the Winter. I am not doing any bragging on 
this point, but if I have had a cold of recent years, 
I fail to remember it. 


Resistance to low temperature and perhaps to 
high temperature as well, is to an important extent 
a matter of mind, perhaps,—a certain amount of 
physical body control by the mind. I cannot give 
instructions or directions, but I can outline the 
operation and the effect as I have done above. 


Can you figure this out and apply it to your own 
case? 
MADISON COOPER 





Birds, Insects and the 
Balanced Viewpoint 


WwHat Brother Fernald has to say in the Wayside 

Ramblings Department this month on the subject 
of Birds and Insect pests is not according to popular 
teaching nor according to the popular acceptance of 
the work of the Birds. In fact, Bird Lovers will 
accuse Brother Fernald of rank heresy; and I am 
hoping what he has to say will start a rather complete 
discussion of the subject. 

Birds have been given credit for much good work 
and while they doubtless should have credit for much 
good work, they do not perform the important func- 
tion that Bird Lovers generally would have us believe; 
and personally I am half-way inclined to think that 
Brother Fernald is more than half right in his con- 
tentions. It is for Bird Lovers who actually know 
Birds and who are not simply would-be Bird Lovers, 
to make out their side of the case on something more 
tangible than mere statements of well-known general 
facts. To just what extent Birds destroy Insects and 
to just what extent they hold them in check should 
be stated clearly and without calling on the imagina- 
tion. Simply because we fancy Birds and because 
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we like to have them about, is no reason why we 
should give to Birds a place in the scheme of the 
Universe to which they are not entitled. Facts and 
statistics are what we want if they are available. 

Those who have had important crops destroyed by 
the depredation of the Birds may take their inning 
now ; but please be reasonable and not radical. Main- 
tain that balanced viewpoint that I have pointed out 
to you so often. It is important that we should place 
Birds in their true relation and not exaggerate their 
importance as insect destroyers. Nor should we ac- 
cept Brother Fernald’s dictum that Birds have little 
influence on crop production unless it can be backed 
up by a very definite set of figures. Such a problem 
as this may be subject to actual tests or experiments, 
the same as other scientific matters; and a solution 
of it need not be left to partisans on either side. 

Personally I am on the side of the Birds whether 
or not it can be shown that they are necessary. 


MADISON COOPER 





The FLOWER GROWER Useful Anywhere 


From time to time an occasional correspondent in the 
South, especially Florida or California offers the sugges- 
tion that THE FLOWER GROWER being published in the 
North, it does not fit their climatic conditions. As proof 
that this is an erroneous conclusion, I am pleased to print 
an extract from a letter recently received from the great 
state of Texas, as follows: 

“Enclosed money order for renewal subscription. Even 
though I live in far-away Texas, I find much that inter- 
ests me in this magazine published in the state of New 
York. Most all of the articles published are as appro- 


priate for a flower lover who lives in Texas as for one who 
lives in the Northern States.” 





Home 


O, Artist, please paint me a picture 
That never on canvas was seen, 

And put in it all of Life’s treasures, 
Yes, even the heartaches between. 


Now fashion a dear little cottage 
With an archway lovingly made 
By roses all over the doorway 
With just enough sunlight and shade. 


Dormer windows, gay flower boxes, 
A porch with a hammock or two, 
Where soft summer breezes play gently 
When all the day’s labor is through. 


Catch the song of birds in the tree tops, 
The light on the glistening brook, 

The sound of its purling o’er pebbles, 
The scent of the violet’s nook. 


The rose-covered summer house near it, 
The cherry tree blossoming by, 
Honeysuckle, clematis twining, 
And humming birds hovering nigh. 


Be sure to put in the garden 
With vegetables all in a row, 

Choice fruits, and old-fashioned flowers, 
The prettiest ones that you know. 


Make the strongest note in your picture 
Love’s incentive lightening the whole 
Of labor from seed time to harvest, 
With growth of the gardener’s soul. 


—ELLES JARRETT 
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Have Our Legislators a Perspective? 


ROM time to time I am inclined to talk about the 

balanced viewpoint and the sane perspective, and 

just now I want to call attention to a fact which 
1 think needs no proof; and which all or most all 
readers will agree is correct. 


When a man is elected to a public office, more par- 
ticularly if he is sent to the capital of the state as a 
member of congress; or still more particularly if he 
is sent to Washington as a senator or representative, 
does he lose his sane perspective and balanced view- 
point? While this is stated as a fact there may be 
exceptions to the rule, but the exceptions prove the 
rule. At least nine out of ten men when they are 
sent to represent their constituents, simply represent 
themselves or their own whims, or worse yet, the 
political machine of which they happen to be a cog. 

Legislators lose touch with the common things of 
life and lose touch with the common people whom 
they represent; and in the artificial atmosphere of 
the capital cities and the excitement of political wire 
pulling, it is small wonder that our best men fail 
in a way which they, themselves, are often ashamed 
to admit. 


UT it was ever thus! It will not be different until 
we all realize what we are on earth for,—that 
life is not to gain position, to gain money, and to gain 
influence; but to gain EXPERIENCE,—and still 
more important to learn FIDELITY :—Fidelity to 
our ideals and to humanity. 


But the safety of the nation and its institutions is 
not greatly jeopardized by those fellows who lose 
their perspective. Even though our legislators lose 
their perspective, they are to an extent held in line 
by the substantial folks at home;—the people who 
are living the true life. The rural districts really 
control; and although it is difficult to see all of the 
factors that bear on this general subject, it may be 
stated as a fact that men and women who early ac- 
quire high ideals and live up to them, at least ap- 
proximately, throughout their lives, are the ones who 
really control the affairs of state. 


State capitals and our national capital at Wash- 
ington are not places for correct thinking. The 
“atmosphere” is depressing to the person of high 
ideals. But it is possible for a well-grounded man or 
woman to go through the social, political and artificial 
things of our capitals and still remain untouched by 
the gross elements which are so demoralizing and de- 
grading. 

MADISON COOPER 





Here is Where Hell Begins 


Bone other night at a public dance in Emporia, seven 

little girls of sixteen came without escorts. They spent 
the evening dancing cheek-to-cheek with men old enough to 
be their fathers and danced dances which could not help 
arousing passions which should rise not as mere casual 
emanations of a passing evening, but as the emotions of 
a life. They were short-dressed girls, and innocent enough, 
and were not to blame. 


But where were their mothers? Where were their 
fathers? Out of what kind of a home did they come? 
Don’t these parents know that girls who go alone to public 
dances are not respected, and don’t they know that when 
a girl is not respected, she is wolf-fodder? 
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What are these mothers thinking of, who let their 
daughters chase around town all alone nights, parading 
the streets, window shopping, and picking up dates and 
auto rides? There is just one end to that sort of business 
These children will sooner or later be spreading diseases 
which make idiot children, defectives and criminals. Sooner 
or later these girls will mother other girls and other boys 
as big fools as themselves. 


And all because the homes in which they grow UP are 
not properly guarded. At bottom it is laziness on the pay 
of the parents that makes these children what they are 
Laziness is the sin for which society pays. For murder 
done in passion, men expiate all their lives, and some times 
perhaps generally, find peace and repentance. For thet 
done in want, God has forgiveness. For all the sins ang 
crimes there is justification—all but one. And that is 
laziness of parents who slough off their duties and so loge 
the souls given to them to guard and keep, and thereby 
release the springs of lust and shame and want and igno. 
rance and misery. 

For parents like that hell was builded. For laziness 
that risks the happiness and usefulness of children, nothing 
but hell will suffice—not hell for the children, though life 
brings that hell as they grow older, but hell for the slovenly 
do-less parents who let the children walk into life’s helj 
fire without thought or warning. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, in Emporia (Kan.) Gazette 





Giving Rides to Strangers 


BARLY in his experience as a motorist, this Editor 
evolved a principle of “‘goodsamaritanship” which 
seemed to be safe and sane; and at the same time 
reasonably human. I refer to the picking up of 
strangers on the highway to give them a ride. 


If you pick up a stranger on the highway, you 
certainly do so at your own risk; and more recently 
many reports have been made of all sorts of troubles 
which have resulted from being too much of a Good 
Samaritan or a “Lady Bountiful.” Not only have 
people who have been given rides made the motorist 
responsible in case of injury by accident, but the 
beggar of the ride has sometimes played the part of a 
criminal and highwayman. 


My way is to give rides to individuals of the male 
sex only ;—to pick up no female under any circum- 
stances, unless they are well-known to me. When 
it comes to the male sex, I limit my goodsamaritan- 
ship to one only. I am quite willing to take my 
chances with one man on the front seat with me, as 
I am still pretty active and believe I can, on the de 
fensive, handle most any man; but I decline to have 
any unknown passenger on the back seat. 


As a matter of fact, the “bumming” of rides 
privilege has been greatly abused. Many who can 
afford to pay for bus or railroad fare, use this privi- 
lege as a cheap means of transportation. Still others, 
especially girls who think themselves respectable, are 
inclined to accept rides, resulting in criticism which 
is perhaps more or less justified. In at least three 
cases out of four, the person hailing you for a ride 
on the highway is not entitled to your consideration. 


Do not forget if you pick up strangers, especially 
in plural numbers, you do so greatly at your own risk. 
It is all well enough to be a Good Samaritan and lend 
a hand, but no person is justified in doing so at any 
considerable risk to himself. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


N OFFERING this old song, “The Farmer’s Boy,” I do 
cs purely because of its delightful “atmosphere.” I have 
never heard it, and have had no request for it, though it 
was contributed by a reader of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
There can be little question as to its age. It is certainly 
out of tune with petting parties and hip flasks. 


THE FARMER’S BOY 


The sun had set behind yon hill, 
Across yon dreary moor, 
When weary and lame, a boy there came, 
Up to a farmer’s door. 
“Can you tell me if any there be 
Who would give me employ, 
For to plow and to sow, to reap and to mow, 
And be a farmer’s boy?” 


“My father is dead and my mother is left 
With five children young and small, 
And what is worse for Mother, yet, 
I’m the biggest of them all. 
Though little I am, I fear not work, 
If thou wilt me employ 
For to plow and to sow, to reap and to mow, 
And to be a farmer’s boy.” 


“And if it be no boy you want, 
One favor I would ask: 
To shelter me ’til the break of day, 
From this night’s bitter blast. 
At break of day I'll trudge away 
And seek again employ, 
For to plow and to sow, to reap and to mow, 
And to be a farmer’s boy.” 


The farmer’s wife cried, “Try the lad; 
Let him no farther seek.” 

“Oh, yes, dear Father,” the daughter cried, 
While tears ran down her cheek. 

“For it’s hard for to want when willing to work, 
And be seeking for employ, 
For to plow and to sow, to reap and to mow, 
And to be a farmer’s boy.” 
7 a * * x * * 

In course of time the boy grew up, 

The good old couple died. 

They left the lad the farm they had, 

And their daughter for his bride. 

The lad that was, the farmer is, 

And he oft times smiles with joy 

At the lucky day when he came that way, 

To be a farmer’s boy. 


I am in receipt of a request for the song, “The Maid 
Of The Dismal Swamp,” which tells the story of a youth 
whose sweetheart died, and he became insane and imagined 
that she had gone to the Dismal Swamp and that he could 
see her paddling around in a white canoe. Can anyone 
supply the words? 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





Magazines Without Opinion 


A CIRCULAR letter just received from the office 

of one of the best-known modern magazines of 
“controversy” and “discussion” makes a strong point 
of the fact that they print all sides of every ques- 
tion, and they seem proud of the fact that while 
they are not interested in everything, they claim to be 
neither Wet nor Dry; Radical nor Conservative; 
Catholic nor Protestant; Democratic nor Republican. 
Now that is pretty good on the face of it, but without 


ne this particular magazine, let us analyze a 
ittle. 


There seems to be an increase in the number of 
publications willing to print most anything which 
they think will strike the popular fancy ; and, perhaps 
more important, that which will sell as literature. 
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Editors are hired to select, from the great mass of 
material offered, those things that will catch the at- 
tention of the people and boost the sales of the mag- 
azine. 

Then there is a class of magazines that print al- 
most everything; a lot of disjointed and disconnected 
facts and think they are giving people what they 
want, perhaps what I have called a well-balanced 
ration. But such magazines have for the most part 
no editorial responsibility. They simply push forward 
a lot of material without editorial comment and with- 
out editorial guidance. They expect the reader to do 
his own selecting in a way, and do his own deciding. 
The reader gets little help from the Editor. 


But “Magazines without Opinion” are becoming 
more and more common as time passes. They are 
controlled by a class of business men who want no 
editorial opinion; or perhaps (in some cases) the 
Editors are not qualified to express an opinion. 


Figure it out for yourself. I have carried the 
thought as far as I can, but I wanted to call your 
attention to the fact. 


And I might explain that I am a magazine reader 
myself on no small scale (I read dozens of them) ; 
and the part of any magazine that gets my first at- 
tention, and closest attention, is the editorial section. 
And it does not take long to digest the editorial section 
of most magazines. 


The above will give my critical readers an oppor- 
tunity to say what they think about my editing of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. So here is your opportunity. 

MADISON COOPER 





Little Simon and the Roses 


ROSES red and Roses white, Roses pink, oh what a sight 
for a little boy of ten who did not know there was 
anything so lovely in all the world as a Rose. Little Simon, 
with the sad black eyes, came from a large city to spend 
a few days in a pretty village. He saw from the street 
an open garden where there were bushes covered with 
wonderful blossoms in shades that dazzled his eyes. They 
beckoned to him to come closer. He crept up slowly, then 
the wind whispered to him to smell the flowers. He stood, 
a pathetic little figure, longing to touch them, but dared 
not. When he was told that he might touch them and smell 
them as much as he wished he shyly smiled his thanks. 
He looked and looked as though his eyes could not take 
in enough. The gayest, brightest colored ones made the 
strongest appeal and he went away hugging a bunch of 
lovely Roses—the first he had ever seen. 


JEANETTE LEADER 





Growth 


O Spirit of Spring—inviolate breath of God, 
Quicken my heart which deep beneath the sod 
Of sin and selfishness lies like a brown 
Inactive bulb! Send softly, slowly down 

Into its dormant veins 

The warm, deep-reaching rains 
Of truth until this lifeless, earth-bound thing 
Shall swell and burst and blossom with the Spring— 
Rise like a flow’r that from its earth-dark night 
Upon the air climbs upward towards the Light. 

JAMES COURTNEY CHALLISS 
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ONCE lived 5 miles from a store. It was a wonderful 

place, untouched by progress—“The world forgetting 
and by the world forgot.” There were Wild Flowers, old- 
fashioned Posies, houses and people there that have almost 
disappeared from the South and from the world. 

Shortly after going there I noticed, on the way to the 
store, a log cabin with a regular Uncle Tom old negro 
sitting on the front “gallery” in a hickory-bottomed chair, 
smoking a cob pipe filled with “hillside navy,” with the 
sparse white beard and fringe of white wool one sees in 
pictures. I spoke to him and he bowed low as he returned 
the salutation. 

He intrigued my fancy and I inquired at the store, of 
some other negroes, as to his name. I learned that he was 
“Unce’ Styote” (Stewart), an ex-slave, the father of 20-odd 
children and the husband of a 30-year-old wife at that 
time. On the way back I rode up to the gate and called 
him by name. He bounced out of the chair, came to the 
gate, and cut a barrel of monkey-shines when I presented 
him with a fancy pipe and a sack of “store tobacco.” 


For two or three months this went on, and Uncle 
Stewart was the soul of old-fashioned politeness and grati- 
tude, never presuming. Then, one day, as I came in range 
of his eyes, he bent over, grabbed his stomach, and began 
rocking back and forth. I rode up to the gate and asked 
him what the matter was. He replied that he had “a 
misery” in his stomach. Hobbling out to the gate he 
explained that he had had no coffee for breakfast. I told 
him I would remedy that on the way home, which I did. 
The next day he met me at the gate and after many 
preliminaries asked me if I would bring him “jes a pinch” 
of sugar. I brought him 50c worth. 


The next time I passed he wanted a can of salmon. I 
got it for him. The next time he told me he had been a 
“house boy” in his youth and had been accustomed to 
eating “white folks’ victuals,” and now they were trying 
to kill him with “fat back,” corn meal and green coffee. 
Would I please bring him “jes a teensy bit” of some kind 
of preserve. I brought it. From that time until I changed 
roads and went to the store by another route he never 
failed to be waiting for me with ever-increasing demands. 


Years after, I went by the place again and the little 
old cabin was falling to pieces. Weeds mingled with the 
few old flowers that nearly all old-time negroes have in 
their yards. I learned that he was dead, his wife married 
again and the pickaninnies scattered here and there. By 
some trick of negro superstition his chair was in its ac- 
customed place on the rotting porch. I couldn’t help a 
feeling of remorse, while realizing that the picturesque 
is entirely a matter of view-point and distance. The older 
I become the less inclined I am to pursue investigation 
beyond the surface. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





There is a time in every man’s education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance; that 
imitation is suicide; that he must take himself for 
better or for worse as his portion; that though the 
wide universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing 
corn can come to him but through his toil bestowed 
on that plot of ground which is given to him to till. 
The power which resides in him is new in Nature, and 
none but he knows what that is which he can do, nor 
does he know until he has tried. 

—EMERSON 
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Toad Alive After 31 Years 


Gore people will not be convinced even when evidence 

is strong and unquestioned. Scientists, semi-scientists, 
quasi-scientists, and would-be scientists, are (many of. 
them) very keen to deny as impossible, things which they 
cannot understand or figure out. 


The above is introductory to calling attention to a recent 
Associated Press item from Texas stating that a county 
judge was authority for the fact that a Horned Toad hag 
been incarcerated in cement in the cornerstone of a court. 
house for 31 years. As might be expected, the director 
of the National Zoological Park in Washington, D., ¢. 
denies the fact as impossible. : 


Of course there are always a lot of smart-alecs who 
play jokes, but the above related sketch seems to be un. 
questioned and why any man should see fit to deny some 
thing just because he cannot understand it, is not quite 
clear. It proves that scientists have their distinct lim. 
itations. 


This Editor, for one, is willing to accept for his “tria} 
grounds” any statement of fact which has the earmarks 
of authenticity; and there has been so many cases related 
about Toads existing for long periods when buried so ag 
to be nearly hermetically sealed, that one cannot well deny 
the statement of fact and call it an impossibility. 


MADISON COOPER 
LATER:— 


Another Associated Press item from New York City quotes 
Dr. William T. Hornaday, former director of the New York 
Zoological Gardens, an explorer of world-wide experience, who 
says that the Texas Toad incident is quite possible, and recalls 
an experience of his own as follows: 


“I was in Ceylon,” said Dr. Hornaday, “digging for elephant bones 
and tusks in sand which was packed so hard it had almost the con- 
sistency of rock. So far as could be observed that sand had been lying 
there for a thousand years. 

“In this impermeable mass, about two feet beneath the surface, we 
uncovered a Frog which was absolutely entombed there. Fortunately, 
it escaped spades and pickaxes and was lifted out alive. Its stomach 
was full of water, which it ejected and then hopped away. It opened 
my eyes to the possibilities of things at which the scientists are prone 
to scoff. It was impossible for that Frog to have entered the excava- 
tion after it had been dug; it was uncovered by a shovel in part of 
the soil which had not been touched. There was no fissure or burrow 
anywhere in that indurated mass.” 





The Starling is with Us. 


"THOSE who have had experience with the Starling are 

asked to send their experience to THE FLOWER GROWER 
for publication. This Bird seems to have made its home in 
various parts of the country and it has been both con- 
demned and praised. The Starling has good points, there 
is no doubt about that, and we can condone a few bad ones, 
if the good points more than balance up, as there is hardly 
a Bird that can be called a really perfect citizen. 


Up here in Northern New York the Starling has been 
neither numerous nor destructive. A flock has wintered 
near us, but the man on whose premises they located was 
not particularly vehement against them. Apparently he 
liked to have them about, even though they did eat up 
some of his provision. 


This Winter I saw a tremendous flock of Starlings when 
driving to our neighboring city of Watertown. There 
must have been some hundreds of them and as they are 
pretty good sized Birds, they made quite a showing. A 
man out there feeds garbage from the city, and I suppose 
they were attracted by that. Apparently they do not 
increase as rapidly in this North Country as they do 
farther south. 


Those who have had the Starling as neighbors and have 
studied them closely, should write us their experiences. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Spring in the Southwest 


T HAS been said that the charm of Spring is due more 
a its contrast with Winter than to any other factor. 
It may be that that accounts, in a measure, for the short, 
delicious Spring in the Southwest. Winter is a season of 
dead, sere things, much more suggestive as such than the 
Winters in the North; for there is seldom any snow to 
cover up the havoc wrought by Summer drouths and De- 
cember blizzards. Many of the dead oak leaves remain 
on the trees all Winter, the Brome Grass stands stark and 
lifeless everywhere; with every wind there is a harsh 
rustling of weeds, grass and leaves; all as they were in 
Summer, but dead. 

Spring comes suddenly, after a period of cold east 
winds and abortive blizzards, that try the waiting soul to 
the limit. One day there is a nasty north-east wind that 
runs through one’s clothing like cold water. At sundown 
this dies and in the morning the weather-vane is pointing 
Southwest. Barred Owls have been laughing like maniacs 
all night. In between one hears the monotonous quaver 
of the Screech Owl’s mating call, very different from its 
ordinary cry; so different that I have heard old nesters 
say it is the cry of a Coon, others claim to have seen 
Cottontail Rabbits make it. 


As the sun gets up the air is filled with an indescrib- 
able balmy feeling, and the scent of things aborning. 
The Chaparral Cock mounts a rock, arches his neck and 
coos like a 20-pound Mourning Dove. Countless Birds, 
many on their way North, engage in frantic singing and 
strutting matches, and fighting males litter the ground. 
Buzzards float high up in the blue. Suddenly one folds 
his wings and drops like a bullet, his body making a loud 
moaning in its rapid passage through the air. Just before 
he reaches his lady-love, for whose benefit he is perform- 
ing, he opens his wings and curves upward with a graceful 
swoop, to repeat the maneuver a few minutes later. 

Before one can believe it possible the Anemones are 
in bloom and the black, awkward branches of Mountain 
Privet are fuzzy, yellow rolls. Western Redbud and Spanish 
Buckeye become pink clouds over night. Crow Poison, 
Blue Crown Lilies and Texas Dogbane come out of the 
ground with their flowers already formed, ready to open. 


Everywhere is hustling new life, and the music is 
supplied by the clear, fluty songs of Fox Wrens and West- 
ern Meadow Larks. Over all blows the sweet spring wind 
of the Southwest, like no other wind on earth. So en- 
trancing is it that I have seen women stand and stare at 
nothing for half an hour, and graybeards throw their hats 
in the air. Under its spell bony Bulls step like stall-fed 
Buggy Horses and charge each other like locomotives. It 
is at once the essence of poetry and of rebirth. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Contrasting Statements 


Two letters, both from the city of Detroit, Mich., to 
hand within a day or two of each other, show such a 
contrast of opinion that it is hardly necessary to make 
comment on same. The first letter is as follows: 

“You waste nice, clean paper on Cats, Dogs and ball 
players,—the three most useless things on earth.” 

The second letter is as follows: 


“God bless you, Mr. Cooper, for your wonderful articles 
on Dogs and all dumb friends. It does one good to read them 
and we are surely with you.” 


The second letter does not cover ball players, but is 
sufficiently explicit. Why say more? 

But I will say there is such a thing as an unbalanced 
flower lover. Why love flowers to the exclusion of the 
other works of Nature? — (EDITOR) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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<$RUGS That Every Bird Should Know” would be a 

most appropriate work for the library of some of our 
feathered friends, for while most of our friendly Birds 
make their living by consuming vast quantities of insects 
and insect larvae, not all seem to know the food value of 
the insects that abound. 

Notwithstanding the resultant increase of Bird life 
through protective legislation for some years past, and 
the constant increase in the use of insecticides by horti- 
culturists and orchardists, injurious insects are increas- 
ing so rapidly as to cause alarm. 

The Federal Board of Entomology at Washington esti- 
mates the loss due to insects to crops in the United States, 
at more than two billions of dollars a year, which if con- 
sidered in terms of lost labor, nullifies the labor of a million 
men annually. It is this appalling waste that causes the 
spending of more than two and one-half millions of dollars 
a year by the Bureau of Entomology in efforts to control 
the many insect pests that are either established in the 
country or that may be introduced through the shipping 
in of cargoes from other countries. 

The Coddling Moth alone causes damage in excess of 
$12,000,000 each year to the apple crop in this country and 
Congress last session appropriated $10,000,000 to fight the 
Corn-borer. And now comes the Japanese Beetle as the 
latest recruit to the army of devastation. 


Nor does insect destruction confine itself to only the 
spoilization of our trees of street and forest, crops of the 
farm, and plants of the vegetable and flower gardens, but 
an indirect attack is carried on through the communica- 
tions of plant diseases of many kinds as well as diseases 
of human beings; typhoid and malarial fevers being 
notable examples. Besides, almost every kind of food that 
man uses requires careful precautionary measures to in- 
sure freedom from insect contamination during storage. 


One of the worst pests of the garden is the Aphis, or 
plant louse. Especially to the grower of Roses does the 
Aphis offer a problem, for they increase so rapidly and 
have such appetites for plant juices, that unless destroyed, 
the Rosebush soon shows its loss of vitality. 

Early in the Spring, from a large egg-like chrysalid, 
hatches out a queen Aphis, and if these are watched for 
and destroyed, with their progeny, the garden may be 
saved from the ravages of millions later, for these queens, 
as well as their offspring, have the power of self-fertiliza- 
tion, and reproduce most rapidly. It is most interesting 
to watch these minute beings through an ordinary pocket 
magnifier giving birth to living progeny, for the Aphides, 
unlike most all other insects, are viviparous. As soon as 
born, the baby Aphis starts in to obtain its nourishment of 
plant sap from the tender tip of the stem and in a very 
short time begins to reproduce, so that increase through 
arithmetical progression is soon enormous. 

Poisons are of no avail in combating the plant louse, 
for it is not a leaf eater. With its sharp proboscis it 
punctures the tenderest leaves and stem tips, and sucks the 
plant’s juices, as the mythical vampire supposedly sucked 
the life blood of its prey. Spraying the lice with a nicotine 
solution or tobacco decoction, or with strong soapy water 
is effective, as is also applications of dry tobacco dust or 
insect powder. They may also be blown off the plant by 
directing a fine spray against them with the garden hose. 
However, gently stripping the tips of the infested shoots 
with the thumb and forefinger, as the first ones appear, 
is the method used by rosarians to keep Aphis in check. 
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Getting a Start with Strawberries 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


TRAWBERRIES grow readily in 
S any ordinary garden soil and they 

open the fruit season in most 
gardens. The average person finds 
more genuine satisfaction in a fine 
crop of Marshalls, or Senator Dunlaps, 
or Howards, than in almost any other 
garden crop. 


The Strawberry was popular as far 
back as four or five hundred years ago, 
when it received its name from the 
curious habit of forming runners 
which were strewed or “strawed” 
about the mother plant. It has de- 
veloped wonderfully under cultivation 
and still is improving rapidly, while 
its popularity has in no wise dimin- 
ished. 

The Strawberry responds instantly 
and lavishly to good culture, and the 
highest yields are secured on soils in 
which the plane of fertility is high. 
Plenty of organic matter in the soil 
goes a long way toward insuring a 
bountiful harvest. 


GETTING THE PLANTS 


The best variety with which to start 
is one that is grown successfully in 
the locality. If you can get good 
plants from a vigorous bed in the 
neighborhood it is well to do so. If 
the variety is known you may get 
better plants from some nearby nurs- 
eryman, for owners of good straw- 
berry beds often hesitate to dispose of 
their best plants just before they fruit, 


and to start with any other kind is a 
handicap. 

It is not absolutely necessary to 
know what variety of Strawberry it is 
that you are growing, but some knowl- 
edge of the variety adds a lot to the 
pleasure of gardening. After the first 
bed is started it is an excellent plan 
to try out a few plants of one or more 
varieties each year which are new, at 
least to you. You probably will find 
new varieties better than the old one 
from time to time, unless you were 
particularly fortunate in making the 
first selection. 


It is in getting varieties for the test 
plot that you can safely and with 


great satisfaction yield to the blandish- 


ments of the nurseryman who, with 
the marvelously-fine illustrations of 
the modern catalogue and with super- 
lative phrase, sets forth the superior 
qualities of varieties previously un- 
heard of. In the same way that every 
boy (or girl) has certain remote presi- 
dential possibilities, every infant 
strawberry variety has in it the prom- 
ise of a wonderful future, and few 
indeed, (either Boys or Strawberries, ) 
are not in the end worth the trouble 
incident to nursing them through the 
pitfalls of measles and leaf spot, 
whooping cough and drouth. 


SETTING PLANTS 


Strawberry plants may be set at al- 
most any time during the growing 


Matted rows which are not too wide, produce very satisfactory 
crops and require less labor than some other systems of training 
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season when the soil is moist. We ge 
them as early in Spring as we can et 
them in, and usually that is the best 
way. Then the plants set, or “mother 
plants,” have a chance during the 
Summer to form new plants all aroung 
them and for every plant set there 
may be a dozen or more to bear fruit 
in the Spring following. The earlier 
the mother plants are set, the larger 
the brood of summer plants to help jn 
increasing the yield; the later the 
plants are set, the fewer plants there 
are to bear the crop, until those set jp 
late Summer or Fall produce no runner 
plants and must bear the crop with. 
out assistance. 

We set plants in early Spring about 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart jn 
rows about three and one-half feet 
apart. We let the runner plants root 
where they will, to form matted rows 
as in the illustration. If weeds are 
kept out and the soil is kept loose, the 
rows will be solid with plants by Av- 
tumn and they will have attained 
width of two feet or so which we find 
most convenient in harvesting and 
handling. 

We follow this system because it is 
the easiest way for us to get good 
crops under our conditions. There 
really are too many plants in the rows 
and we could get somewhat better 
fruit if we took time to thin out the 
plants a little in late Summer, removy- 
ing the youngest plants which promise 
little or no fruit because of the late 
season at which they were set, and 
which might therefore be classed as 
weeds. 

If we could devote still more time 
to the bed it could be improved con- 
siderably by placing each runner plant 
according to a definite design which 
would leave every plant with plenty of 
space around it. The following system 
is used by some growers of fine 
Berries. The “M” is the mother plant 
or plant set and the numbers repre 
sent runner plants in the order set: 

Ts 
1—M—1 


2 1-2 


Other runner plants are removed. 
This may be continued to form wider 
rows, but rows which are three plants 
across are wide enough if the highest 
quality is desired in the fruit. 

A few growers of fine Berries set 
the rows two feet or thirty inches 
apart and the plants in the row three 
to four feet apart, and place a single 
line of runner plants, as follows: 

2—1—M—1—2 2—1—M—1—2 


When this “single hedge row” is used 
the wheel hoe may be run in both di- 
rections until runners begin to form. 

All of these systems of planting are 
worth experimenting with in the gat- 
den. Before long you will settle pretty 
definitely upon one plan as that 
suited to your needs. 

When plants are set so late that few 
runners are produced the planting dit 
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tances may be reduced accordingly. 
Fall-set plants are usually grown in 
hills,—that is; the rows are filled in 
with mother plants to form a single 
line of plants, a double line, or any 
width of row desired, and all runners 
are pinched or cut off as soon as they 


appear. 
SUMMER TREATMENT OF NEW BEDS 


After the plants are set, keep the 
weeds out and the soil loose. Run- 
ners will appear in three or four weeks 
and weeds should be pretty thoroughly 


discouraged before that time; for run- 
ners interfere with cultivation. Un- 
less you have an everbearing variety, 
remove the blossom clusters as soon as 
they appear during the first Summer. 
Otherwise you will get a few poor 
Berries and very few runner plants. 

With everbearing varieties remove 
the blossom clusters religiously until 
the plants are well established, say in 
July, then let the fruit form. The first 
Berries will ripen about a month from 
the time when the blossoms are al- 
lowed to set. 





Varieties of Strawberries 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


Grower must confine his planting 

to a very restricted list of vari- 
eties which are high in yield and 
otherwise adapted to profitable cul- 
ture on a large scale. The gardener 
has no such limitation. Tremendous 
yields are very acceptable, but less im- 
portant than quality, and perhaps ap- 
pearance, and there is a long list of 
varieties from which he may make 
his. selection. That selection will de- 
pend in part upon the way in which 
the crop is to be used, and the fol- 
lowing notes may be of some assis- 
tance to the beginner or as a guide to 
the testing of unfamiliar sorts by 
more experienced Strawberry Grow- 
ers. Only the more common varieties 
are considered here and all of them 
have definitely proved their worth. 


VARIETIES FOR CANNING 


Any variety may be canned but 
some shrivel more than others and 
some varieties promptly fade to a 
weak pink which is anything but at- 
tractive. The best canning Straw- 
berries are firm fleshed, red to the 
core, and have hulls or calyxes that 
are easily removed. 

The old Wilson was an excellent 
canning berry and still is grown for 
canning in parts of New York and on 
the Pacific Coast. Parsons Beauty is 
considered a good canning variety in 
the Northeastern States, and Warfield 
is grown for that purpose in the 
Middle West. 

Moneymaker is also grown for 
canning in the Northern States. 
Klondike is the great Strawberry of 
the South and it is used there for 
canning, while on the West Coast, 
Clark and Melinda are in favor. 


It is easy to imagine better canning 
sorts than any of these and the New 
York Experiment Station is crossing 
promising varieties in an attempt to 
develop a canning variety superior to 
anything now known. 


ESPECIALLY HARDY VARIETIES 


Tests in Canada have shown the fol- 
lowing sorts to be among the hardiest 
varieties known: Beder Wood, Lovett, 


Tere COMMERCIAL Strawberry 





Senator Dunlap, Pocomoke, Crescent, 
and Dakota. Dakota is reported as 
having given a particularly good 
account of itself on the Canadian 
prairies where the severe Winters are 
most trying. Progressive, an Ever- 
bearer, is also considered one of the 
hardiest varieties. 


MILDLY-ACID VARIETIES 


A few people cannot eat common 
varieties of Strawberries without 
trouble from “strawberry rash” or 
other disturbances. To them the sweet 
varieties are to be recommended. Any- 
one, I think, can eat New York with 
impunity, and Success is almost as 
mild. 

Other mild-flavored varieties grown 
in the Northeastern States are Mar- 
shall, Chesapeake and William Belt. 
Farther south Early Jersey Giant is a 
popular sort and in the South and 
West Nich Ohmer is worth a trial. 
The latter variety varies a great deal 
in quality but is a splendid sort in 
surroundings to which it is adapted. 


HIGH-QUALITY VARIETIES 


The quality of most varieties varies 
with the soil and climate in which they 
are grown, so that varieties which are 
excellent in one place may be unsatis- 
factory in another. It is well there- 
fore to try out several varieties side 
by side and discard the ones which do 
not come up to standard. Throughout 
the Northeastern States, Marshall 
ranks at the top in quality. It is not 
often a heavy yielder, but does very 
well on a fertile soil. Other high- 
quality varieties grown in the North- 
eastern States are Chesapeake, Wiil- 
liam Belt, Joe, Senator Dunlap, 
Brandywine, Success and New York. 


LARGE-FRUITED VARIETIES 


Among the varieties having the fin- 
est-looking berries are Marshall, Ches- 
apeake, Joe, Success and William Belt. 


HEAVY-YIELDING VARIETIES 


The beginner in Strawberry grow- 
ing will often find it best to select a 
variety which is adapted to a wide 
range of growing conditions and is 
almost certain to deliver a good crop 
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in that region. Usually this means the 
standard commercial varieties for that 
part of the country. Among these 
should be mentioned Howard (Pre- 
mier) for the Northeastern and 
Northern States west to Chicago; 
Klondike for the South; and Aroma 
Gandy, and Senator Dunlap for the 
Mississippi Valley. When one or more 
of these varieties are established they 
may be used as measuring sticks in 
the trial of other varieties in the hope 
of finding something better-suited to 
the growing conditions peculiar to 
that garden. 


This means years of testing, and 
trial, and comparison, and a shift 
from time to time to better varieties; 
and that is as it should be. If you 
wish to get all the fun there is in gar- 
dening don’t ever “arrive,”—don’t re- 
sign yourself to the notion that you 
have the best there is, but keep try- 
ing something new. The main plant- 
ing should be made of a variety of 
known worth, of course, out of defer- 
ence to the rest of the family. As a 
gardener, however, the greatest satis- 
faction and the most genuine pleasure 
will come from the little trial plot 
along the side in which something 
new and different is growing and de- 
veloping and trying to prove its worth. 





The Mastodon Strawberry 


At last! An Everbearing Straw- 
berry that the average human being 
can grow successfully and without 
continual pampering. Mastodon has 
gone far ahead of other Everbearers 
in our trial plots and reports from 
other sections lend strength to the 
idea that this Everbearer succeeds 
under a wide range of conditions and 
is, for most situations, a superior sort. 

One of the worst faults of the older 
Everbearers is the reluctance with 
which they develop runner plants. 
Without special attention the rows 
simply would not fill in, and with too 
few plants the crop necessarily was 
not heavy. Mastodon is the best plant- 
maker we have seen among the Ever- 


bearers. The flavor of the fruit is 
good, but it is not as sweet as 
Champion. 


Undoubtedly places will be found 
where Mastodon will not succeed and 
it can be recommended for trial only. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Burn the brush pile of pruning wood 
as soon as it is convenient to do so. 
Brush piles are unsightly and some 
pests may spread from brush back to 
the plantation. 


One of the most important things in 
growing Blackberries is to keep the 
rows narrow. Cut them back each year 
without mercy and thin out the re- 
maining plants in Spring so that har- 
vesting the crop is made easy. When 
Blackberries are allowed to run wild 
they usually become a nuisance. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 
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the call of the outdoors,—that’s 
April, the Glad Time. 


“Afoot and lighthearted, I take to the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever 
I choose. 
Henceforth I ask not good fortune, I myself am 
good fortune, 
Henceforth I whimper no more, 
more, need nothing, 
Done with indoor complaints, libraries’ querulous 
criticisms, 
Strong and content I travel the open road 
“Song of the Open Road’—(WALT WHITMAN) 


The Bible too sings of Springtime 
and the Open Road: For, lo, the Win- 
ter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
the flowers appear on the earth; the 
time of the singing birds is come... 
Arise,....and come away. 


Gite call of growing time, and 


postpone no 


“Eat more fruit and vegetables, less 
meat” is the medical slogan today. 
Springtime is when Nature renews the 
Earth and we naturally follow her ex- 
ample and think of renewing ourselves. 
Our thoughts turn to the homely, pro- 
saic house-cleaning,—not only the 
homes in which we live, but our bodily 
house. Who does not recall the old- 
fashioned remedies our grandmothers 
prepared to purify the system? And, 
oh, what a bitter after-taste! The 
more bitter, the better. Sluggish 
livers need such things. Dandelion 
was one of the favorites and this herb 
seems to have been always everywhere 
present. 

All languages appear to have similar 
names for the Dandelion, associating 
it with the Lion,—symbol of the Sun. 
Sometimes it has been called Lion’s 
Tooth. The Sun and Jupiter are the 
planets supposed to influence its 
growth. According to Dream lore, 
dreaming of it signifies “bad luck.” 
The Arabians, apparently were among 
the first to recognize the medicinal 
virtues of the Dandelion, or at least 
leave a record. They found it a blood 
purifier and used it in fevers also. 
Long has it been a remedy for chronic 
liver affections, bowel, skin and other 
diseases. Today Dandelion is still 
used for a tonic, dyspepsia, and con- 
stipation. A fermented wine was also 
made from this plant for medical 
purposes. 

Dandelion “greens” are delicious in 
the early Spring when the root is 
sweet and the leaves tender. They are 
also fine raw, in a salad. We do not 
avail ourselves often enough of this 
common green herb, so valuable in 
mineral salts and so easily found, for 
almost everywhere grows this herb of 
healing. Dandelion is now cultivated 
so that its roots are as large as many 
other root vegetables and is highly 
esteemed by those who have cultivated 
the taste for its bitterness. Its popu- 
larity is shown by the large quantities 
found in many of the great city 
markets. 


In the Summer, as the root grows 
stronger and the milky acrid juice be- 
comes more bitter is considered the 
best time for gathering Dandelion for 
medical purposes. Many curious be- 
liefs and stories surround this humble 
herb. If the down flies off when there 
is no wind, it is said to denote rain, 
while in parts of Europe, it is some- 
times called Peasant’s Clock, because 
its flowers open at early sunrise. 


What little girl has not at some time 
made curls from the stems of the 
Dandelion, and run-away boys are re- 
sponsible for the following rhyme: 


“Dandelion, with globe of down, 

The schoolboy’s clock in every town, 
Which truant puffs amain, 

To conjure lost hours back again.” 


A charming story is told about the 
South-wind god who delighted to lie 
under fragrant smelling trees breath- 
ing in the sweetness until his own 
breath exhaled the same perfume when 
he blew. One day, so the fable runs, 
he saw a demure, golden-haired girl, 
gold as the Sun. Every day he 
secretly admired and loved her but 
never tried to approach as he was con- 
tent to watch her from afar. For 
many days he looked and loved. But 
one morning he did not see this girl 
with the golden hair. In her usual 
place he saw a strange creature with 
faded white and flying hair. He was 
dismayed, then suddenly he thought. 
As he gazed upon the ruin, he then 
realized that the maid with the Sun-lit 
hair had been visited by his brother, 
the wanton ruthless North-wind god. 
The saddened South-wind god sighed. 
His sigh blew all the hair off the poor 
creature’s head and he saw her no 
more. And now it is said every 
Spring, the South-wind god always 
sighs for his lost love whenever he 
sees the golden Dandelions in blossom. 


Though most people love the Birds 
and would protect them, still gardeners 
sometimes find it necessary to erect 
a scarecrow to discourage the charm- 
ing feathered busy-bodies when they 
become too voracious. Usually such 
scarecrows are unsightly and hideous. 
Here is a new-old scheme tried out 
ages ago. It is related in Chinese 
records that an old Emperor caused 
tiny bells to be hung from the 
branches in his garden to protect the 
flowers from the Birds, for as the 
oriental writer observed: Flowers are 
so helpless; they cannot protect them- 
selves as Birds that fly, insects that 
sting, and animals that are able to 
run when attacked. This same old 
Chinese Emperor with his poetical 
fancies is credited also with sending 
his court musicians into the garden in 
the Springtime to gladden the hearts 
of the flowers with soft music. He 
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might have been more than a poet ang 
was scientific as well. Music is being 
experimented with more and more ag 
a cure for human ills, both physica} 
and mental.. Everything is vibration, 
Then why would it not also affect 
other growing things? 

In the Spring, the iris changes op 
the dove, so the poet says, and a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love. Sometimes the thoughts turn 
to Mushrooms too, some of which are 
edible; others as deadly as Cobra’s 
poison. Why were they ever called 
toadstools? Who ever saw a toad 
sitting on one? But who wouldn't 
love to? In the long ago, Mushrooms 
had a reputation, some of them, of 
being useful in cases of epilepsy. The 
benefits are considered doubtful and 
now obsolete. A French physician in 
Calcutta once told of a man eating a 
certain kind, and who became affected 
with great hilarity. Everything looked 
funny. Everyone acted funny in his 
eyes. He was unable to control him- 
self until a powerful emetic had been 
given him when he disgorged a quan- 
tity of the fungi. It is also recorded 
that in parts of Siberia, a variety was 
eaten purposely to produce excitement 
and inebriation. 

Common Puff-balls, sometimes called 
Indian Bread, discharge the ripe 
spores in a cloud-like smoke. A doctor 
in 1853 having heard that this smoke 
would stupify Bees in order to get the 
honey from the hives without killing 
the Bees, conceived the idea of ex- 
perimenting to discover if the smoke 
would be useful as a surgical anaes- 
thetic. He carried out his experiments 
on rabbits, cats and dogs. It was 
said that a dog while being operated 
on for removal of a tumor showed no 
signs of pain or other feeling, the 
smoke acting as a narcotic. However, 
no practical application seems to have 
ever been made of the discovery. 
Truffles, an allied species, are edible 
and considered a great delicacy by 
connoisseurs. 


When planting flower beds, use as 
much thought in selecting color com- 
binations as when selecting artistic 
color combinations for the home. Get 
effective contrasts by grouping compli- 
mentary colors together. Carry outa 
similar scheme with  softly-shaded 
pastel colors. Use care in grouping 
bronzy flowers and foliage. When 
properly combined they are so lovely 
and artistic. It is as pleasurable to 
think and plan garden arrangements 
as to plan out color schemes for your 
rooms. And the results obtained are 
more artistically striking than any 
sort of hit-and-miss planting. 


“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; com- 


sider her ways, and be wise: Which 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the Summer, 
and gathereth her food in the har- 
vest.” 

—(PROVERBS 6:6-8.) 
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U. S. Weather Bureau 


Questions relating to Meteorology, and on Weather Subjects Generally, are invited, 
and same will be answered by Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 


Flying and the Weather 






BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


space has probably been the 

dream of uncivilized and civilized 
people from earliest times and every 
step in advanced methods of rapid 
communication or in transportation, 
has brought us nearer to the fulfil- 
ment of that dream. The achievement 
of the Lone Eagle in his non-stop 


Ta idea of annihilating time and 


it; the compass used in laying his 
course; the training of the man for 
flight,—both body and mind,—the 
careful study of the elements; all 
prove that this feat was not the taking 
of a wild chance but was a part of a 
well-conceived plan carried out with a 
deliberate purpose. 

The one indispensable thing which 
the aviator was not able to control was 
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the Weather and he was forced to wait 
for favorable conditions for the under- 
taking. All long-distance flights have 
come to depend almost entirely on the 
say so of the Weather Bureau Officials 
as to whether or not they may start. 


Within the last few years much ex- 
ploration of the air has been done in 
an effort to improve the forecasts for 
the flying man. There is no doubt of 
aviation being able to prove its worth 
commercially if it can be made safe. 
Optimism and enthusiasm are on a 
high plane at this time because of the 
unprecedented feats of Lindbergh and 
































to Mexico City is glory enough for 


| 
| 
) flight to Paris and now his solo flight 
. one generation, but it is, after all but 


















































the beginning of a new era and the 
; marvels of science in this field in the 
near future will doubtless far exceed | 
the wildest imaginations of our 
' fathers’ dreams. ; 
It took Columbus sixty-nine days to ge Se pabee | 
cross the Atlantic Ocean in 1492. In ee eee Cea Te, re 
1924 the Mauretania crossed in five a. Saat ae ; 
days, one hour and twenty-nine min- ee, Been fe : 
‘ utes; but it took that slim youth of ' ae aah | 
today only thirty-three hours and Vo. en oo 
, twenty-nine minutes to complete his tag Ss eee “e : | 
journey to Paris. RG | | 
While the flight itself was thrilling l. : eon oo 3 ; | 
2 and the emotions of the entire world : pe ae? 4% 
“ have been stirred as never before; be- : a8 See > es 
: cause of the methods used in handling ine yey 
3 the news, the equipment and knowl- a Cany. 
| edge that made the event possible are aay : 
, just as remarkable, but much more i ae 
e prosaic to the average mind. The j : i,” 
; making of the plane; the care in in- : : 
: specting every piece which went into Flying just below the ceiling of cumulus clouds, Northern N. Y. 
f 
~ others during recent months, and we 
y are prone to look forward to the time 
when air-flying will be as safe, at 
least, as automobile travel. 
: The tragedy of the Shenandoah did 
¥ not discourage or postpone efforts to 
" improve the safety of flying, but it 
. perhaps, did bring home to those in 
‘ a position to start new aviation pro- 
d jects the need for greater care. In 
aviation the Weather is a vital factor 
g to a greater extent than in other 
. forms of transportation. A thorough 
" study then, of weather conditions and 
¥ a knowledge of how to avoid approach- 
. ing storms becomes essential for the 
. safety of those who would fly. Such 
7 need has been recognized in estab- 
y lished schools for the study of meteor- 
ology as well as of flying. 
Gustiness or unstable character of 
N- the wind near the surface of the earth 
h becomes a factor of considerable im- 
tr, 


portance to the aviator especially in 
landing or taking off. Gustiness is 
mainly due to uneven heating of the 





Low type of cumulus clouds through which the Airman may easily rise above 
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local surface of the earth because of 
topographical unevenness, presence of 
high buildings, character of soil cover 
or absence of cover for the soil. Local 
irregularities become more pronounced 
over plowed land and adjacent bodies 
of water. Changes in air density in- 
duced by active convection often re- 
sult in uplift or drop of air craft with 
the ascending or descending air cur- 
rents, one wing being perhaps lifted 
while the other is depressed, making 
quick adjustment and caution neces- 
sary when flying near the surface. 


During the World War the British 
Government established a flying field 
in a small shut-in valley between two 
hills in Scotland. They went to great 
expense in preparing the field by drain- 
ing a bog, levelling the ground, erec- 
tion of hangars and even built a rail- 
road from an adjacent road so as to 
make it convenient. The total expense 
was said to have been several million 
dollars and after the field was com- 
plete, found they could not get an 
airplane off the ground on account of 
gusty air conditions between the hills. 
They consulted their engineers but 
forgot their meteorologist in making 
their plans. 


HOSE who have given much 

thought to the subject of aviation 
now agree with the statement that in- 
creasing speed and improved style of 
plane, better engines and more knowl- 
edge in handling planes in flight, have 
removed some of the weather risks at 
ordinary flying levels. Ordinary fly- 
ing levels may, perhaps be taken to in- 
clude flights at a height of from two 
to six thousand feet. Within this 
range frequencies of wind direction 
and velocities have been classified and 
wind resultants have been determined 
very largely for all parts of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains 
and are now available for the aviator. 
Further investigations will eventually 
procure these data for other sections. 





Westerly winds hold the largest fre- 
quencies ranging from southwest to 
north of west and the percentage of 
westerly winds becomes greater as one 
gets into higher levels. Wind veloc- 
ities are usually higher at the high 
levels than at the surface of the earth. 


Visibility is another factor of im- 
portance to the aviator. It is better 
in Summer, as a rule, than in the 
Winter. Snowstorms are disagree- 
able and dangerous both for flying and 
landing, and dense fogs become a 
deadly menace. Statistics are being 
gathered concerning the prevalence of 
fogs in different parts of the world 
and this information will be available 
in selecting landing fields and locations 
for aerodromes. 

The depth of fogs, the thickness of 
clouds, the annual and diurnal varia- 
tion and amount of fog and clouds be- 
come questions of importance to the 
man who flies. With the radio com- 
pass it is not difficult to follow regular 
air routes where these lanes are 
equipped with signal flares between 
stations and at landing fields but land- 
ing in a fog is always dangerous. The 
aviator will deem himself fortunate, 
as did Commander Byrd in France, 
if he can land in a fog without a crash. 


The air mail service is an estab- 
lished fact and is reaching out in an 
ever widening number of those whom 
it serves. With the increase and ex- 
tension of air transportation these 
pioneers of the air are demanding the 
best weather service possible and as 
this branch of navigation grows the 
importance of the forecast covering 
the air lanes will become one of the 
outstanding features in forecast work. 


The thunderstorm, today, is one of 
the types of storm the aeronaut strives 
to avoid. The vertical movements 
within a thunderstorm are such that 
no one should attempt to fly through 
one even if it lies directly across his 
lane of travel. There are three courses 





The dread of the Flying Man. An approaching Thunderstorm attended 
by Gusty Winds and heavy dashing Rain. To be avoided when possible 
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to pursue in meeting such a storm 
while in the air;—land at once, 
over the storm, or go around it. There 
is one authentic instance of a trag, 
occurring from the plane being struck 
by lightning. 

Thunderstorms fortunately give 
warning of their approach, and with 
radio equipment, planes may be 
warned in advance to seek safety, 
Soundings may be made by the meteor. 
ologist showing direction of the air 
currents, force and movement of the 
storm itself, and such findings may be 
conveyed by radio direct to the flying 
man with advisory or cautionary fore. 
casts for his guidance. The weather 
man thus becomes in a sense a plane 
dispatcher. 


N THE future, it will be his duty 

to keep the pilots in touch with his 
office and keep them informed on the 
approach of a storm. The pilot in 
turn will notify the dispatcher of any 
abnormal or unusual weather condi- 
tions he may pass so that there will 
be a constant interchange of weather 
news along the flyer’s route. With 
such a system or something along 
similar lines the dispatcher will have 
before him not only a bird’s-eye-view 
of weather conditions along the lanes 
of travel, but he will also have before 
him the location of all the planes in 
his division. 

There are now more than twenty- 
five pilot balloon stations serving the 
needs of the flying man in the United 
States but this is probably only a start 
and a vast expansion of the weather 
service will be necessary to keep pace 
with the increasing demand of com- 
merce and the aviator, for such service 
as will help make flying safe. Prac- 
tically all those who have made epochal 
flights recently are agreed in regard 
to the great benefit of the forecasts as 
now made; but they are also a unit 
in the expression that there is need 
for expansion. More observations, 
more service stations must be pro- 
vided, not only for over-land flying 
but for over the water, if trans-At- 
lantic flight is to be made safe. 


The views of these pioneers must 
necessarily have great weight in the 
minds of those who have the final say 
regarding expansion. Some aviators 
have lost their lives and doubtless 
others will, in the pioneer work, but 
with the impetus given to the aviation 
movement by notable and_ record 
breaking flights, by influence of the 
flyers and the immense interest of the 
entire world, optimism regarding the 


growth and expansion of the move-- 


ment appears well justified. Names 
like Rodgers, Acosta, Noville, Byrd, 
Chamberlain are sufficient to stimulate 
growth. Lindbergh, the Lone Eagle of 
our own country, should be given a 
niche in the temple of fame above 
all others because of the widest pos- 
sible esteem and confidence of the 
world. He has literally flown into the 
hearts of the people. His influence on 
the future of aviation cannot now be 
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. When he roared out of the 
— sleet of the west with ice 
listening on his plane, he established 
m5 fact that there 1s need of more 
weather observing stations. When the 
green hills of Ireland loomed before 
him, the slim unknown youth of the 
day. before was transformed into 
America’s ambassador of amity and 
good will, to the world. 

Six months ago they called him 
“Slim,” or “Flying Fool!” Today he 
sits with Kings. Ambassadors vie 
with one another to do him _ honor. 
Congresses and Legislative bodies ad- 
journ in deference to his opinions. 
Who is there, that may presume to set 
the limit to his growing influence on 
the future of aviation? 

No Roman senator ever held more 
influence in affairs of the world, than 
does this slim youth of twenty-five 
years, in the world of aviation today. 





An Appreciative and 
Intelligent Airedale 


As short Dog stories find a place in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, here is one I 
think worth telling. 

A friend of mine has an Airedale 
that was evidently having trouble with 
his ears and he was taken to a Veter- 
inary several times for treatment, 
then for one reason and another some- 
thing over a week passed before the 
Dog was taken again and my friend 
said to the Veterinary that he had 
been so busy he had neglected his Dog. 
“Oh well” the Dr. said, “the Dog has 
been coming just the same.” My 
friend started to dispute the statement 
of the Doctor saying he had not 
brought the Dog for more than a week 
past and he was sure none of the 
family had brought him. 

The Doctor then stated that the 
Dog came to his office door, scratched 
on it, was let in, his ears treated and 
then let out, and off he would go; 
and that had happened several times 
in the week; the man thought his Dog 
was being neglected. 


In my opinion there are many Dogs 
that know more than many humans. 


W. B. GRIFFIN, (N.Y.) 





The Index Tells the Story 


If you have not seen the 1927 index, 
you had better order one, as it can be 
had for ten cents in stamps. You will 
be surprised at the scope of the inter- 
esting subjects in which THE FLOWER 
GROWER specializes. If you have not 
saved your issues of 1927, the index 
will tell you what you have missed. If 
you have not saved the 1928 issues so 
far, you had better begin doing so. 
The year’s files consist of more than 
500 pages, a reference work in itself. 
No other two magazines combined con- 
tain as weil-balanced and worth-while 
a collection of interesting and inspi- 
rational literature. 
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The Crab Spider 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


T IS a common visitor to your flow- 
ers, and you will find an interest- 
ing species in your Sunflowers, and 

in the Althea blossoms. It may be 
that you have looked into the face of 
one of these interesting Spiders many 
times and its protective coloring 
caused your searching eyes to over- 
look it as this creature often escapes 
the eyes of the Butterfly, Moth or in- 
sect that comes to the flower. 

This Crab Spider is not a small 





The Crab-spider 

(Much enlarged) 

In the flowers of this Althea 

creature as you might suppose. Its bash the Author but 4 lie 


- - . x umena Spider one full Summer 
professional name is Misumena vatia. 


Its front pair of legs are quite heavy It builds no snare whatever, like 
and long, while the two pairs of hind many other species of Spiders do, 
legs are rather small compared to fore- but is content to remain inside the 
legs. When disturbed, the Crab flower and depend on its protective 


Spider scurries sideways. coloring which allows it to escape the 
It is a busy creature and works Sight of the visiting insect. 
both day and night. One Buckeye Its color runs from white to yellow, 


Butterfly seems to be all the food that and frequently one is observed with a 

it requires during the day, and then light-red band on its side. The Crab 

one Moth captured at night seems to Spider is not as wild as you might . 
satisfy its appetite. It is a good suppose. One Summer a large species 
sportsman, for it never kills insects lived in my Althea blooms and I visited 
indiscriminately. When its appetite it daily, handling the flower in which 

is satisfied, it leaves the insects un- it was resting and it never made any 
molested until hunger again sets up. attempt to flee. 





An Easter Morning 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


WAS summoned to consciousness the Winter. I lay unmoved until five 

by an anthem sung by a host of o’clock when a voice threw me rather 

Cardinals and Robins. Soon Be- suddenly out of bed, and my feet 
wick’s Wren rendered a vocal solo that struck the floor rather violently. I 
stirred my soul to its utmost depths, moved as if I had been touched with 
and then a Mocking Bird ran off a full- a wire charged with a high voltage. 
sized record on his talking machine I rushed to my front door and threw it 
that contained a medley of avian selec- and my ears wide open. I had simply 
tions. I was simply hypnotized under caught the song of the Wood Thrush, 
the influence of all this vocal music, the first time since he departed for the 
but it came from Friends who had _ tropics early last Fall. The soft 
stood loyally by my side throughout breezes that filtered through my screen 
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door were loaded with the richest 
music that sound waves can bear. His 
was a resurrected voice, and it touched 
my heart so tenderly and so marvel- 
ously that my soul responded in 
ecstatic action. I looked across the 
tops of the green shrubs and trees to 
the west, a hundred yards away when 
the magic voice was being loosed, 
without comprehending how it was 
able to come back to me. For twenty 
years that same angelic singer has 
been appearing the first time each 
year in the early morning on April 
12th, and from the same identical 
spot. For twenty years on a certain 
date, early each Fall, this same voice 
has died out when my feathered song- 
ster moved to its winter home in the 
tropics. What Intelligence, or what 
Power has guided it in its long flight, 
or what has moved it with such regu- 
larity that it has reached my haunts 
so regularly on this date? 


I stood in the front door and let the 
cool wind-waves cheer my flesh that 
was hiding timidly behind a thin gar- 
ment, overawed with the singer that 
was confronting me. I eagerly drank 
the clear message in my humble but 
rude way, and returned to my room 
where I dressed and started out to 
meet the other miracles this Easter 
morning. 


| aerated opened Buttercups gilded 
my pathway, while hickory buds 
lifted pronged staffs over my head. 
White and purple Lilacs sweetened the 
air with a fragrance as delicate as the 


carols of the Wood Thrush. That the 
same atmosphere carried music and 
fragrance simultaneously but har- 
moniously gave me another miracle 
over which I pleasantly pondered. 


The hairy, purple-veined _ basal 
leaves of Rattlesnake Weed squatted 
on each other through the woods, while 
Red Bud held pink-lighted torches over 
their heads. Alder bushes stooping 
here and there were crowned with 
soft catkins, and a Phoebe was 
perched on one of its branches. Here 
was another Bird who left my haunts 
last Fall that has been magically re- 
turned to me, and his message is as 
plaintive as it was when he left me 
six months ago. While I was gazing 
at my long absent friend, a Carolina 
Wren like the brother of the Biblical 
Prodigal Son, scolded me severely for 
not expressing more appreciation for 
the Friends who remained loyally by 
my side during the cold winter months. 


Pine Warblers were happily at work 
in the Pine trees, and while listening 
in, a Vireo, another migrant, and a 
Purple Martin sailed and chattered 
merrily high in the air. 

Here on the same date, I was meet- 
ing at least four of the summer mi- 
grants who had just returned from 
the tropics, and their resurrected 
voices were welcomed again. 

Soon the blossoms of early Wild 
Flowers began to blend with Bird 
music and a mixture of sweet per- 
fumes permeated the woodlands. The 
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ground whitened with Rue and Wood 
Anemones, Quaker Ladies and Crinkle 
Root and white Trilliums. Blue and 
white Violets ornamented my carpet, 
while Cinquefoil, Round-leaf Violets 
and Golden Ragwort added more gold 
to my green earth. 

Jack, with his neatly washed face, 
stood solemnly in his pulpit, while 
Green Dragon served him as a trust- 
worthy bodyguard. 


In the meanwhile the sun which died 
last evening was resurrected over the 
eastern hill, and the forest trees whose 
crowns were bursting into greenness 
were filtering the newly-made sun- 
beams. 

Soon the woods roared with the 
avian orchestra, as if composed of ten 
thousand voices and instruments, made 
by Chickadees, Tufted Titmice, Blue 
Jays, Wrens, Mockers, Flickers, Cardi- 
nals, Chewinks, Vireos, Robins and 
Doves. The moment was so sacred 
that I became momentarily paralyzed 
under the spell. Was there anything 
more sacred as to suggest an un- 
shakable faith in the resurrection of 
the human soul? 

Under the influence of the resur- 
rected voices and flowers about me, I 
spontaneously and_ exultantly ' ex- 
claimed, “Easter morning, what a 
wonderful resurrection of faith, love, 
life, and beauty !” 





Foster Mothers 


. an motherly instinct in some 
Animals, especially mammals and 
fowls, is very marked. To satisfy 
that innate craving to bring up some 
youngster, an old Hen seems never to 
puzzle her brains over the odd appear- 
ance of her adopted children which 
may be so different from her and her 
race that she looks ridiculous parading 
around with them. 


The Motherly Instinct in this Cow ran 
high, for she fell in love with this Pig, 
and adopted him as her own child 
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It is always an amusing sight to 
to observe a Hen carefully attendin 
to a flock of awkward Goslings, oy 
lively crowd of young Guineas B 
fuzzy Ducklings. ee 

It is not uncommon for many gpegj 
of mammals to adopt children belong. 
ing to another species of quadry 
and even a Hen has been known to 
adopt a litter of Kittens and care fo, 
them as tenderly as she knew how. 

The milk Cow that adopted the Pig 
shown in the accompanying Picture 
seemed not to worry over her child's 
odd looks, but often she was observed 
standing and gazing with ears pitched 
in a wondering position as she wit. 
nessed it rooting up the soil with its 
crinkled snout! 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Random Notes from Nature 


Nature spreads a thick coat of 
varnish over the buds of the Horse. 
chestnut Tree, but she does not see fit 
to confer the same favor on this tree’s 
own brother, the Buckeye. 


The fruit of the Tupelo Tree, or 
Sour Gum, was used by the early 
Spanish explorers as a substitute for 
Olives. There are two species of 
Black, or Sour Gum, viz: Nyssa syl- 
vatica which produces a fruit that 
measures about a half inch long; while 
the fruit of Nyssa aquatica is about 
twice as long. 


The Passion Flower (Passiflora in- 
carnata) has a method of having its 
flowers fertilized that is one of the 
great marvels of Nature. The over- 
hanging tri-parted style, and the five 
saddle-shaped anthers seem to know 
the exact bust measure of a certain 
Queen Bumblebee, the back of whose 
thorax is a good substitute for a 
camel’s hair brush. 


The Starling which was introduced 
into New York several years ago is 
finally reaching the cities in the South. 
It is a handsomely dressed bird and 
has more winning ways than its near- 
est competitor, the despised and un- 
wanted English Sparrow. 


Christopher Columbus was a first- 
class naturalist. Those who have never 
read his journal still have a treat 
awaiting them. He found great pleas- 
ure in sitting out in the moonlight 
enjoying the balmy atmosphere of an 
unknown and uncharted sea. Every- 
thing was perfect. Had he within 
range, the voice of the Nightingale 
that he left behind! 


I have seen some early spring 
freezes kill all young Strawberries 
save those that touched a clod, or a 
blade of grass. What wonders in 
radiated heat! I wonder if the con- 
stant touch of human hearts does not 
save men from similar fates that be 
fall the Strawberries during spring 
freezes? 

ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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were uncongenial; housewives who 
wanted a means of earning money for 
themselves with something to furnish 
a means of self-expression outside the 
home; and others who preferred to 







































































eg follow Beekeeping to any other work 
ig — they knew. I am thinking now only 
_d, of those who have succeeded, and 
to A Living from Bees whose dreams have come true, and I 
or BY FRANK C. PELLETT number many such among my personal 
acquaintances in widely separated lo- 
ig NE is surprised at the number of sit here writing there comes to my ®lities. 
, O misfits there are in this old mind the story of one after another NE of the most successful was a 
ed world. There are thousands of who have taken up Beekeeping under housewife who became interested 
ed country-minded folks in cities and 4 serious handicap and yet succeeded in Bees as a means of finding some- 
ite towns who are looking for escape into to the extent of acquiring independ- thing alive and productive for her 
ts the open. Likewise there are people ence thereby. To tell the details of small son. The mother found far 
in the country who dislike their work ll would fill an entire issue of this greater interest in the project than 
and dream of getting to town where Magazine. So many come to my did the boy. Beginning with an initial 
they can enjoy the movies and the mind ;—teachers who had found too investment of ten dollars it finally 
bright lights. If these two kinds great a nervous strain in their work grew into a large-scale business need- 
could only change places what an im- and needed change and rest; men with ing the assistance of hired men and 
provement it would make. incomes—insufficient and whose jobs required the rental of several apiary 
of I have received a great many letters 
ys from folks who want to know whether 
fit it is possible to make a living from 
e's Bees and how they can go about 
getting started. If one has a good : ¢ . 
or outfit in a suitable location and under- ae 
+} stands the business there is no trouble a 
a about making a living from Bees but 
of how to get into such a situation is not 
yl. so easy to tell. Lack of suitable equip- 
at ment, and lack of capital and experi- 
ile ence offer a serious handicap. Like 
ut | any other business it requires some 
time to master the essentials of honey 
production. The best way to start is 
n- to get a few Bees wherever one hap- 
its pens to live; buy a Bee Book or borrow 
he from the library and proceed to learn 
ar the details of their care. One who is 
ve so situated that he can secure employ- 
OW ment with a commercial Beekeeper for 
‘in a season or two will find that the most 
se direct route to an understanding of 
a the business. a ae game i 
There ” always much cncourage- teas ee tines oad hice tram the an Jia 
ment in the story of one who has suc- 
. ceeded under similar conditions. As I 
th. sites within driving distance of the 
nd city in which she lived. In one year 
ir- she sold her honey crop for twenty 
in- thousand dollars. She enjoyed an aver- 
age net income of five thousand dollars 
per year for some time before she sold 
st- out her Bees and retired from the 
“t business. 
e She is by no means the only house- 
ht wife who has become a _ successful 
an honey producer. I know another who 
y- with her daughter and the assistance 
in of a hired man has Apiaries aggre- 
Je gating 500 colonies of Bees and who 
produces honey by the carload. Like 
the first, her home is in a small city 
ng and her Bees kept on rented sites in 
es the country. 
i. Again I find inspiration in the case 
a of a cultured lady who was a teacher 
ot in a women’s college. With the Bees 
7 she found work in the open, a liberal 
1g financial return for her work, and the 


opportunity to spend her Winters in 
Florida, the Bermudas, or other mild 
climate. All these things the Bees 





The Bees built this Home for a Housewife in the City of Minneapolis 
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gave to her and certainly the open air 
work and winter travel would not have 
been available through her former oc- 
cupation. 


HAVE mentioned the success of 

these women because there are not 
so many of them engaged in out-of- 
door occupations and there is always 
interest in the unusual. There are so 
many men engaged in honey produc- 
tion as a business that it is hard to 
single out any particular individuals 
as offering inspiration to those who 
would do likewise. Many of those who 
write to me are in the position of 
meeting heavy responsibilities with no 
reserve which will enable them to un- 
dertake a change of occupation that 
involves risk. With dependent fam- 
ilies they must meet the bills of the 
butcher, the baker, and the grocer, 
every month from current earnings. 
The only way out for them is a grad- 
ual building up which can be done 
without impairing their present earn- 
ing capacity until the new venture will 
provide for their needs. 


A man of this kind was a carpenter, 
a friend of mine for years. He started 
with Bees, as so many do, with a small 
outlay and gave his spare time to 
them. His little Apiary grew slowly 
for several years while he was learn- 
ing the how and why of Beekeeping. 
Finally he felt that he knew enough 
about Bees to enable him to risk his 
all with them. Except for a short 
period of a few months when he was 


temporarily thrown back upon his 
trade he spent the rest of his life with 


his Bees. They paid for his home, 
provided for his family, and educated 
his children. He had a wonderful time 
working with the Bees under the 
shade of his own Apple trees, and 
seemed to be one of the happiest of 
men. 
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I know a bookkeeper who built up 
his business in much the same way 
who later came to depend entirely 
upon the Bees. Of course not all have 
succeeded, but no more do all succeed 
with any other line of business. One 
great attraction of Beekeeping lies in 
the fact that it can be built up from a 
small beginning and the novice can 
learn whether or not he is adapted to 
the business without endangering the 
security of his present position and 
loss of income. 

One can start with a few Bees al- 
most anywhere, even in a large city. 
When it comes to making a living from 
Bees, however, one must have a suit- 
able location, for good harvests can 
only be secured where there is plenty 
of Bee-pasture within reach. If one 
happens to be in a good Beekeeping 
region it is possible to grow up grad- 
ually and safely like those mentioned 
here have done, and finally arrive at 
the place of independence without risk 
or great sacrifice. If the local Bee- 
pasture is poor the time will come 
when one must decide whether to 
move, or combine Beekeeping with 
some other occupation better suited to 
the locality. Bees go very well with 
flowers, poultry, small fruit, etc., and 
many have found a way out through 
some such combination. 

I know men who have amassed con- 
siderable wealth with Bees as their 
principal business. By judicious in- 
vestment of the funds saved from 
their honey sales they have been able 
to accumulate comfortable fortunes. 
I know others who have been content 
with a modest home and a comfortable 
income. The number of men who get 
rich at Beekeeping is small, but the 
percentage of those who enjoy good 
homes under pleasant surroundings is 
large. To the right person the Bees 
offer many attractions. 





This Arizona Housewife built up a business with Bees, 
with sales of Honey as high as $20,000 in a single year 


Calcium, ’ 
April, 1993 


Lilium Candidum: A Peerless Lily 


It would, I think, be a difficult matte 
to point to a Lily more popular in a gar. 
den than Candidum, the well-known Ma. 
donna Lily, grown in all parts of the 
country. We know that June brings the 
peerless white blossoms, and also know 
that if the clumps are left undisturbed 
bulbs do better and increase. It is 
Lily in which many readers take interes 
Once understood, the culture is simple 
and it is that when planting has tg 
be done it should take place as soon ag 
the flowering stalks have died down, ip. 
stead of, as is so often the case, bulbs 
being planted in late Autumn or Spring, 
Before new growth appears in the bul 
is the best time to shift them, but unless 
it is really necessary to do so it is better 
not to disturb them at all if they are 
doing well. 

Soil for this Lily does not seem to be 
of very great consequence so long as the 
position is a sunny one, but if one wishes 
to give it the best chance to succeed, then 
plant the bulbs in September, at the 
latest, in a light, sandy loam. Failures 
which occur with Candidum can often 
be traced to late planting. The position 
for the newly-acquired bulbs should be 
selected with care and with a view to 
their permanency; when giving a good 
account of themselves it is well to bear 
in mind the golden rule “to leave wel] 
alone” and not disturb them. 


—W. F., in Gardening Illustrated, 
(English) 





How Beavers Handle Trees 


BEAVER needs bark for food and 
timber for building his house, and he 
is the greatest “logger” among the lower 
animals. You probably are familiar 
with his dam-building talents, but he is 
equally clever and efficient in the forest, 
At tree-felling each Beaver works in- 
dependently. A small tree is cut through 
from one side, but a larger one usually 
on two sides or all around, the chips be 
ing split out much as by a woodsman’s 
axe. 

The common impression is that only 
small saplings are cut down by Beavers, 
but this is a mistake; trees three feet 
in diameter are sometimes felled—and 
in workmanlike style, too. 

The small tree offers no problem at all. 
A big one may keep a family of Beavers 
busy for several nights, but a single ex- 
perienced Beaver can fell a four-inch 
Poplar, chop it into five-foot sections, 
and transport the whole tree to the water 
in a single night. 

It’s a sight worth seeing to watch a 
Beaver take a log over the ground to the 
lake or stream. He grabs it with those 
wonderful teeth and drags with 4 
strength that is positively astounding. 
In the water he tows it, or sometimes 
grips it with his arms, swimming along- 
side, and steering with his broad, agile 
tail. 

I have seen a Beaver go to the pond 
bottom, reappear with all the sticks he 
could hold in his arms, and walk upright 
on his hind legs to the top of his house. 
They have not only brains to think, but 
the strength and suppleness to execute 
their plans. ‘ 

When he has a choice, the Beaver will 
nearly always select the Aspen. The 
bark of Poplar, Willow, Alder and Birch 
is acceptable, but Aspen bark is the 
preference. 


LesTeR BANKS,—In Our Dumb Animals 
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Calcium, N.Y. 


The Beavers Come Near to Us 


BY THE EDITOR 


made by a young lady who was 

formerly my personal stenog- 
rapher, at least she furnished the 
fotos, and I think she made them her- 
self. These photographs show the 
work of Beavers done within five or 
six miles of the office of THE FLOWER 
GRowER, on Black River, a rather 
large stream which carries a tre- 
mendous flow in high-water time. 


The Beavers that did the work here 
illustrated were called “Outlaws,” at 
least they were “escapes” from the 
Beaver colonies on the headwaters of 
Black River, and how they came down 
so near to us I am unable to explain as 
the Beaver is not a rapid traveller; 
indeed, quite otherwise. 

But it is interesting to have the 
Beaver so near, and have an oppor- 
tunity to see at first hand his tre- 
mendous activity, even though in this 
case it was decidedly misdirected. 


Tm photographs herewith were 


Those who are especially interested 
will do well to study the Beaver article 
in this issue; also look up the two 
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short reprints herein; and refer to the 
March issue which has an unusual 
illustrated Beaver article. 

The Beaver is a decidedly interest- 
ing subject from almost any stand- 
point. No other animal does what he 
does in engineering and construction, 
or anything near it. And incidentally, 


The above shows the “Logging Road” of the Beavers from their source of 
supply to the river bank. The handling of rather large sticks on a down 
grade seems to be comparatively easy for the strong and agile Beaver 


The above shows the logging operations of the Beavers high up on the bank. A small 
tree has just been felled and has not yet been cut up into lengths which can be handled 





This shows the log dump of the Beavers on the bank of Black 
River, but as Black River is several hundred feet in width at this 
point, the futility of their engineering attempt is apparent. 

Note the short lengths of logs in the upper left hand corner. 
These are “pulpwood” being floated down to the paper-mills, and 
have no connection with the Beavers. 


the fur of the Beaver is one of the 
most useful. 

When I was in Minneapolis, I ac- 
quired my first beaver collar for an 
overcoat. That it was decidedly use- 
ful for that rigorous climate, I need 
not explain. I was so well pleased 
with it that I acquired a second beaver 
collar; but conscientious scruples 
against use of fur would prevent my 
using it now. 

Beaver is one of the furs that is a 
real protection against cold, and it is 
unusually soft and agreeable; and for 
an overcoat collar there is nothing like 
it to protect from cold driving winds. 





Hardiness of Regale Lily 


As for the hardiness of the Regale 
Lily; it is perfectly hardy anywhere 
in the U. S., if planted at proper 
depth. A winter mulch of rotten ma- 
nure or straw, leaves, etc., is advisable, 
however. The only time that Regales 
have been killed by frost is when a 
frost gets them after they come up in 
the Spring,—which will sometimes kill 
the bulb. 

If the seedling bulbs are planted at 
a depth of 4 to 5 inches and properly 
spaced, they may be left in the same 
place for years and will increase in 
size from year to year. They are best 
propagated from seed. In the opinion 
of most authorities, they do not make 
stem bulblets except where grown 
under unfavorable conditions. 


RALPH J. POMMERT, (Wash.) 





Three separate yearly subscriptions 
for the price of two, $4.00, is the 
Clubbing Offer. See what you can do 
toward new subscriptions among your 
friends. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“Your magazine I like very much, for it is one 
paper that is free from fiction and trash and 
holds for the high and better things of life. It 
is very helpful to the lover of flowers, and I 
really am such.” (West Branch, Iowa) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is surely the ‘Ultima 
Thule’ in the literature of the garden. Its pages 
are a source of inspiration to the lover of beauty, 
and a ‘Vade Mecum’ to him who conjures with 
seeds and soil. My one regret is that I did not 
make its acquaintance sooner.” 

(Newark, N. J.) 

“A most interesting and instructive magazine 
and I look forward eagerly to its receipt.” 

(St. Paul, Minn.) 

“Enclosed find money order for renewal sub- 
scription for three years. I also wish to thank 
you for the excellent reading matter that I have 
obtained from your magazine, and the help it has 
been to me in planning my garden and in know- 
ing what to do and how and when to do it.” 

(Cincinnati, Ohio) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is supreme among flori- 
cultural publications and it would be a_ heartfelt 
loss to me to miss a copy.” (Knoxville, Tenn.) 

“Your interesting and instructive publication 
meets all my demands on flower growing, and 
kindred nature study, compelling me to discard 
other magazines of similar character.” 

(Carney’s Point, N. J.) 


“‘We take many magazines from the ultra to the 
insignificant, but permit me to say with all truth- 
fulness that not one on our reading table gives me 
such a satisfying mental meal,—tasty, wholesome, 
nourishing and complete,—as does THE FLOWER 
Grower. I picked it one day at a magazine stand 
at the San Francisco Ferry Bldg., and it is the 
best ‘pick-up’ I ever made.” (Oakland, Calif.) 


“I compliment you on your splendid magazine 
and can say I have profited in many ways through 
its reading.” (Memphis, Tenn.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is worth much more than 
the price I pay for it. I feel that I cannot do 
without it, and I have just a small flower garden 
too.”’ (Alva, Okla.) 

“I look forward to each issue,—in fact each 
copy digs a little deeper into my heart.” 

(Dewittville, N.Y.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the most practical, 
from the point of culture of plants and culture in 
garden lore, of any magazine published in this 
country which has come to my notice.” 

(Lakeside, Mich.) 

“Since the arrival of my first copy of THE 
FLower Grower, I wanted to write you how very 
much I have appreciated this wonderful magazine.” 

(Commerce, Texas) 

“IT am delighted with your magazine. We take 
several garden magazines but THE FLOWER GROWER 
is rapidly becoming our favorite.” 

(Downers Grove, Ill.) 

“The best testimonial of my regard for your 
magazine is the fact that I am subscribing to it 
for my best friends.” (Oakville, Man., Canada) 


“I have been a reader of your magazine for a 
long time, and enjoy it and what it stands for. 
Of all the magazines we receive, yours is read 
more thoroughly than any of the others, as it is 
not only reading matter, but an education and a 
help for those who love flowers and a garden.” 

(Des Moines, Iowa) 

“I am writing to tell you how much I enjoy the 
Magazine. The arrangement of subjects pleases 
me very much.” (Brighton, Mich.) 

“T am more and more in love with THE FLOWER 
GROWER with each number, and as I have taken 
it two years, you can judge what I think of it 
by this time.” (Atlanta, Ga.) 

“Moving from country to town here I have no 
garden. I thought I could do without Tue 
FLOWER Grower, but I missed its interests and in- 
spiration, so I am sending you a check for three 
subscriptions, my own included.” 

(Lexington, Ky.) 

“I enclose check for a year’s subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER, which I find far more prac- 
tical than any other publication on the subject.” 

(Tryon, N.C.) 

“Inclosed please find money order for renewal 
subscription. Please see that I do not miss a 
number, or I shall be very much annoyed. It is 
getting better every issue.” 

(New Bedford, Mass.) 


“I extend to you my compliments for your very 
excellent publication, THE FLoweR Grower,— it is 
a manual, a mine of information, interesting and 
very instruetive.” (Boston, Mass.) 


Tune FLOWER GROWEBR 








GROWING FLOWERS 
COMMERCIALLY 


The question of “Growing Flowers 
Commercially” is one I might take up 
two pages of your valuable magazine, 
attempting to answer it, and then not 
cover the subject. 

Much would depend on the geographic 
location and the demands in that partic- 
ular section before a definite answer 
could be given as to what flowers to 
grow. 

A survey of the local and nearby 
markets whether wholesale or retail 
could be made by the party who wishes 
to enter the business. 

I presume he wishes to enter the retail 
field, and if so, he should buy and read 
several books on Floriculture before in- 
vesting in greenhouses. After pursuing 
these books, he should read some book 
on greenhouse practice. 

Added to the reading of these books, 
regular reading of two or more of the 
florist’s trade papers will give a point of 
view on the subject which will be in- 
valuable. 

So far as the profit is concerned, I 
believe any able-bodied person, having 
the inclination and determination to 
make a financial success in the operation 
of a greenhouse, can accomplish splendid 
results if they use their head as well 
as their hands, and exercise a little un- 
common common sense in the operation 
of the business. 

Government reports show an average 
gross income of fifty cents per square 
foot of glass from greenhouses through- 
out the U. S. This includes vegetable 
growers who farm under glass in the 
North. By proper management, a gross 
income of $1.00 per square foot of glass 
is not difficult to obtain, per year, while 
I know of growers whose annual income 
runs over $6.00 per foot of glass per 
year. This is, of course, an exceptional 
case, but can be done by specializing on 
certain crops. 

Inclination to profit by the experience 
of others, by knowledge gained through 
reading both books and trade papers, 
will in a large measure start one on the 
right track in commercial floriculture. 


Rost. O. RuBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


BASKETS FROM 
GLADIOLUS FOLIAGE 


We enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER very 
much,—it is brimful of interesting 
things. 

We would like to thank Mrs. Garner 
for her interesting article on basket 
making. We saved some Gladiolus leaves 
and have made some very pretty baskets. 
I like to use them plain better than to 
braid them as it saves time and the 
colors show up beautifully. 


M. T. LEWELLING, (Mo.) 


DATURA NOT 
VIOLENTLY POISONOUS 


In the January number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER a gentleman from California 
answered a former question as to the 
poisonous qualities of the Datura and 
after reading-his article one would think 
the Datura was an extremely dangerous 


flower to have in the garden when, really 
such is not the case. . 

His story of the effects of drinking te, 
made from the roots of the plant was 
interesting as well as amusing, and no 
doubt the tea would be harmful if not 
dangerous to life, but why should anyone 
make or drink it? 

So far as eating the “fruit” is eop. 
cerned, the Datura has no fruit, nothing 
that remotely resembles fruit. If he 
means the seed pod, which is a smal] 
green ball thickly covered with thorns oy 
spines, from which it gets the name of 
Thorn Apple, no one, not even a child, 
would be tempted to eat it as it is at no 
time attractive in color or odor. 

The Datura has been a favorite flower 
of mine for years. My earliest recollee. 
tion of it was a bouquet on the pulpit 
of the little church where I went as a 
small girl, with my mother to Wednesday 
evening Prayer Meeting. Since then I’ve 
grown it whenever I could and it hag 
never failed to bring forth praise and 
admiration from all who have enjoyed 
the beautiful white, lavender, and purple 
blossoms, and inhaled the sweet perfume, 
which is very similar to the Hall’s Honey. 
suckle. 

In the single variety the blossoms are 
large waxy-white almost as fine as 4 
Calla Lily. The Wrightii variety has 
larger ruffled or frilled flowers, delicate. 
lavender in color. The double ones are 
both pure white and white and purple, 
There is a yellow one, which I am order- 
ing this year. I have had as many as 
one hundred and fifty blossoms open at 
one time on four plants. They open 
about sunset and remain open until al- 
most noon. 

The plants grow about three feet high 
and make sturdy, shapely little “Trees.” 
They have thick fleshy roots that are 
perennials in the South and can be stored 
like Dahlias in the North. I raise them 
from new seed, like annuals, each year, 
however; they like a sunny sheltered 
spot, and are well worth anyone’s time 
and attention. 

There is no danger at all in handling 
the Datura leaves or blossoms. Just 
don’t eat them, that’s all! 


MartTHA McCAULL, (Nebr.) 


TRANSPLANTING HEMLOCK 


Last Spring (in early April) we were 
very successful in transplanting nearly 
a hundred small Hemlock from a natural 
plantation into the ravines and w 
on our place. We took wet gunny sacks 
to pack them in. The Hemlock were 
from a foot to three feet tall. Catching 
hold close to the ground and pulling 
slowly and steadily back and forth and 
up, they were gradually loosened and the 
long sprawling roots were pulled out 
of the soft wet ground without break, 
or much injury. They were packed into 
the bags, taking care to injure the tops 
as little as possible and carried the half 
mile or more to the farm where they 
were immediately set back into the 
ground with the roots well spread out 
and shallowly planted in the leaf mold 
under the deciduous trees, for the Hem- 
lock likes a rather moist shady place to 
grow. We did not lose one. 

The year before we planted fourteen, 
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i e lost only two. We are try- 
of ate, some reforesting, and then I 
setting out many Evergreens in the 
ravines and on the river bluff for orna- 
ment also, and for windbreaks. 


Mrs. R. D. LAMPSON, (Ohio) 


DEW-POINT AND THE 
HYDROCARBON MOTOR 


Have not seen anything more about 
the gas engine problem; so I am giving 
you an observation I have recently made. 

Frequently dry straw, paper, etc., will 
burn in part and then go out, when the 
material is dry; but when it is wet or 
damp it will hold fire and smoulder along 
for days and suddenly flame up. The 
same principle is utilized in firing steam 
poilers with coal dust. Used dry, it is 
a failure, but if well wet down with 
water, it will burn well and make good 


steam fuel. 

Perhaps some of your furnace engineer 
friends can explain this to you. My 
conjecture is that the extra amount of 
oxygen contained in the water, supports 
a hotter combustion under draught, and 
sustains the life of the fire in a smother- 
ing state. At any rate, I have learned 
never to try to extinguish a fire with 
water, unless I have enough to drown 
it completely. 

Fires that have been put out often 
break out afresh worse than before. Also 
wet coal sometimes forms spontaneous 
combustion, as do other wet substances. 
Wet gas is no exception. Our natural 
gas here burns fearfully hot and it 
sweats the house so that the walls are 
drenched unless well ventilated to the 


n air. 
- Geo. W. BorRDEN, (Okla.) 


SPIDER AND WASP 


Since THE FLOWER GROWER and its 
readers are interested in nature studies 
and nature stories I am tempted to offer 
a brief description of a scene witnessed 
by wife and me this Fall, 1927. 


Wasps had a nest in a Rosebush on the 
east side of our house. In order to make 
some needed repairs, and at the same 
time avoid getting stung, the nest and 
part of the Wasps were destroyed with 
a torch, but most of them escaped. Soon 
one of them was discovered entangled 
in a Spider’s web below where his nest 
had been. He struggled desperately to 
free himself, but in vain. The Spider, 
not one-half the size of the Wasp, was 
exceedingly active in spinning more and 
more web about the Wasp and when it 
seemed satisfied with this, it attacked the 
Wasp at its head; while the Wasp with 
utmost effort, tried to sting the Spider 
but could not reach it. 


After the lapse of about an hour it 
was noticed that only about one-half of 
the Wasp was left, the other half having 
disappeared and the Spider being hidden 
in his den. 

Z. T. RUSSELL, (Mo.) 


GARDEN NOTES 


Save all cereal boxes, either round or 
Square, and when setting Tomato plants 
or any other plants in garden, which 
need protection from the wind, sun, or 
cutworms, remove the bottom and top 
from box, slip over the plant, and pack 
the soil around the box on the outside to 
keep it in place. The box will rot away 
before the plant needs the space, and 





plants protected this way will do much 
better than if left to whip in the wind. 


To have Cucumbers, Squash, etc., be- 
fore your neighbors, plant the hill for 
seed as usual, only earlier. Make a 
frame the size of a windowpane, or any 
glass you have handy, putting tacks in 
top edge on three sides, leaving one side 
open so that the glass may be slipped in 
place. This frame forms a practical 
coldframe for each hill. Set over the hill 
after the plants are up, and remove on 
warm days, or partly remove, to give air 
after the weather becomes warmer. The 
glass also makes the plants safe from 
bugs and when the plants begin to run, 
= frames should be removed from the 

ills. 


An old box two feet high and any 
length and width placed in a sheltered lo- 
cation like the south side of buildings, 
filled half full of rich soil, and sown to 
Lettuce and Radishes, will be ready for 
table use much sooner than if planted in 
the garden. The box may be covered on 
cold nights. 

NELLIE Loomis, (N.Y.) 


WARM STORAGE FOR ISMENE 


I have grown the Peruvian Daffodil 
(Ismene) for the past twelve years and. 
they have never failed to bloom for me. 
I generally time their planting to bloom 
with the Delphiniums. 


I think my success is due to the way 
I store my bulbs in the Winter, i. e.—I 
keep them in the very hottest place in 
the cellar. 


Many bulbs have been given to friends 
who store them in their vegetable cellar, 
and then complain that the bulbs did not 
bloom, or it was late in August before 
they bloomed. 


After I explained again, that a swing- 
ing shelf behind the furnace is the verv 
best place in the cellar for them, and they 
tried my method, they had success. 


I am taking it for granted that the 
bulb has been dug with its roots, that 
the top has been cut off about seven 
inches from the bulb and properly dried 
out of doors before being stored away 
for the Winter. 


Mrs. Geo. L. FALK, (Iowa) 


MY VENTURE IN LILIES 


S I was desirous of acquiring some 
of the glorious Lilium Regale bulbs 
for my garden, and the price was beyond 
my reach, I decided to raise my own 
from seed and perhaps have some to 
spare. My catalogue described them as 
“very easy to germinate,” and “produced 
flowers the second year.” 


So I invested a quarter in a packet of 
seed, planting them in a square tin box 
in the early Spring. They were kept in 
the shade and watered carefully. In 
about a month, tiny, grass-like sprouts 
began to show above the ground. As 
they made so little growth I thought 
best to keep them in the house their 
first Winter. About Christmas the foli- 
age died to the ground, and the box was 
set aside. About March, growth again 
started and on examination I found 
twenty-five tiny white bulbs the size of a 
Pea. 


As soon as the ground could be worked 
they were transplanted carefully to my 
garden. I was quite elated over the num- 
ber of bulbs I had, twenty-five dollars 
worth I figured, according to the cata- 
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logue; they would be worth that much 
when they reached blooming size. But 
I was counting my profits too soon; as 
I later found out. 

These bulbs were planted in a clump 
about two inches apart, for I knew I 
could easily transplant them when they 
began to crowd. The tops grew slowly, 
and in July again disappeared. As they 
were so near the surface of the ground I 
gave them a good mulch of stems and 
leaves that Winter. The third year I 
found my bulb family had diminished to 
six, and a thorough examination failed 
to locate any more, but they grew so 
thriftily that I was sorely disappointed 
when they failed to bloom. 





Lilium Regale 


In the Spring they made an early, 
vigorous growth, soon attaining a height 
of two feet, but there were only two 
left; but each bulb rewarded me with a 
gorgeous bouquet of the most exquisite 
of all Lilies. No picture can ever do 
the Lilium Regale justice, for the lovely 
golden-yellow throat appears as an ugly 
black spot. 

The subtle perfume of this flower is 
another pleasing feature, and its narrow 
thread-like leaves thickly covering the 
long, erect stem, make it doubly attrac- 
tive. 

I have wondered what could have been 
the reason for the slow growth of those 
Lilies, for to wait until the fourth year 
for the bloom requires real patience. I 
am sure that the experiences of others 
along this line would be interesting. 

Mrs. M. N. Witcox, (Kans.) 


GERBERA 


I pot Gerbera in Sept., leave out for 
a few days to accustom the plant to the 
change; then put in the root cellar, 
(mine is lighted by window) and water 
moderately about once a month. When 
I looked at them yesterday (Feb. 5th) I 
found a number of new leaves up several 
inches. I shall make division in the 
Spring. With this plant I have had no 
success whatever with seeds. Have 
planted several lots, perhaps a thousand 
seeds in all, including some of my own 
production, and had absolutely nothing 


germinate. 
J. A. Botton, (L. I.) 


GLADIOLUS BULB STORAGE 


I noticed while reading the Feb. 
FLOWER GROWER that Mr. Leonard Need- 
ham of Ontario had trouble with mould- 
ing of Gladiolus bulbs. I, also used to 
have the same trouble, and now when 
I prepare my bulbs for Winter I make 
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sacks out of burlap of different sizes, 
and store my bulbs all labeled. 

I prefer hanging them up away from 
the wall so the air can circulate around 
them but find when I want any special 
kind I can look at labels and not disturb 
any others. 

At harvesting time it is so much easier 
for me as I can hang them out in air and 
sun and shake them up so they are not 
in same position or crowded and when 
thoroughly cured put them away. If 
one has a drying house it is much easier, 
but that I haven’t got. My winter stor- 
age place is about 42°, never below 36°, 
and Potatoes, Dahlias, and Glads all keep 
fine. 

Mrs. RACHEL DRENAN, (Penna.) 


TOADS AND CELANDINE 


In the December number of your mag- 
azine was an article written by Eva Ken- 
worthy Gray of California entitled “A 
Pathetic Toad Experience.” It interested 
me greatly as I have a warm affection 
for Toads, always being careful never to 
disturb them when they make my flower 
garden their home. I had a fine old 
fellow for a number of years. In your 
comment on this article you refer to a 
plant called “sulendine” which your 
grandmother had used for the removal 
of warts. I am wondering if you could 
have meant “Celandine” of which plant 
I have a number in my old-fashioned 
garden. I am enclosing a description 
from an Encyclopedia: 


Celandine is the popular name and corruption 
of Chelidonium majus, a perennial papaveraceous 
herb, which although not uncommon in Britain, 
is doubtfully indigenous. 

Its pretty foliage and umbels of small yellow 
flowers which bloom from May to August might 
alone attract attention, but its ancient repute 
among herbalists is due to its milky juice, which 
is* very acrid and poisonous. Externally it was 
applied to warts and ulcers, and internally ad- 
ministered, it was supposed to be a specific for 
jaundice, apparently on no better warrant how- 
ever, than that drawn from its color by the 
“doctors of signatures.” 

Its old English name Swallow-wort, which ap- 
pears to be almost a translation of the botanical 
one, seems founded on a supposed association be- 
tween the beginning and ending of its flowering 
time and the arrival and the departure of the 
Swallows. 


ELLEN S. JOHN, (Penna.) 


BIRDS AND INSECT PESTS 


In the December FLOWER GROWER on 
page 568 there appears the statement 
that were it not for the Birds we would 
— “the insects would eat up all our 

ood.” 


This is as wild a statement and about 
as far from the truth as any person can 
make. Where have these wonderful pro- 
tectors been during the time the Corn 
Borers have spread from Maine to the 
extreme western limits of the corn-grow- 
ing section and also through the corn 
section of Canada, until fields of 200 
acres or more have been found by the 
government inspectors to average over 
a dozen Corn Borers to the stalk and the 
crop entirely ruined; until large sections 
have had to give up the growing of Corn 
and the Borers have become such a 
menace that the Federal government has 
appropriated millions of dollars to fight 
them? 


And this is no more extreme than 
every other insect pest that we have. 
Insects spread the Texas cattle fever 
until the loss was millions and would 
have destroyed all the cattle in the South- 
west if dependence had been placed in 
the Birds and nothing else done. A 
Bird will eat an occasional worm or bug 
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but as for cleaning up an insect pest they 
never have done so. How much have 
Birds done to destroy Potato Bugs? Any 
man who expects to grow Potatoes has 
got to destroy the bugs by some means 
and not look to the Birds for protection, 
for long experience has proved to all 
intelligent growers of vegetables, fruits 
and other products of the fields that the 
Birds are worthless as a means of insur- 
ing the safety of crops from insect pests. 
The cotton crop has been injured by in- 
sects, “Boll Weevil,” to the extent of 
millions of dollars. Where were the 
Birds all the time this pest spread from 
Texas to the islands of South Carolina? 


The facts are that if every Bird, from 
the smallest to and including the Crow, 
were to die tonight it would have very 
little if any bearing on the size of our 
crops next year nor for many years to 
come and furthermore if all of the flying 
and creeping were to die tonight we 
should still have to fight for many of 
our crops, for the fungus diseases take 
a heavy toll unless we do fight. Why do 
the growers of this country take the 
entire output of poisonous chemicals to 
kill bugs and worms, spending millions of 
dollars for chemicals, equipment and the 
hardest kind of labor fighting for their 


crops if they have only got to attend to. 


something else and “let the Birds do it?” 
A. C. FERNALD, (Me.) 


THE CALLA LILY 


The Calla Lily is one of the tender 
Lilies which makes a very pretty house 
plant. It is very sensitive to cold and 
freezes easily. It enjoys a sunny win- 
dow and a temperature of 60 to 70 de- 
grees. This is the temperature that most 
house plants thrive best in. 

It is propagated by new little bulblets 
or offsets which come from the old bulb. 
These should be planted in rich, fibrous 
soil, not too deep. After planting, the 
soil should be soaked and the pot set in 
a cool, dark place for the roots to form. 
It should then be brought to the light 
a day or two, and then to the sun. It 
should be watered liberally after the 
plant gets started. 

The Calla is sometimes troubled by red 
spider. 

It is well to give it a rest by putting 
the pot outdoors in the shade in June, 
laying it on its side and giving it little 
or no water and letting the foliage die. 
Then use the same root for next Winter’s 
plant. Some think they do better if 
there are two roots in a pot. 


“THE GARDEN GIRL,” (N. Y.) 


SPANISH IRIS AND SIBERIAN IRIS 


Spanish Iris and Siberian Iris are not 
the same, nor even similar. Siberian 
Iris grows from grassy rhizomes and 
fibrous feeding roots. Spanish Irises 
grow from bulbs and fibrous feeding 
roots. The bulbs of the Spanish Iris 
shed their feeding roots every year, like 
Tulip bulbs, and the bulbs can be handled 
and stored in the same way. The bulbs 
should be planted in late Fall, and dug 
the following Summer, when growth has 
been completed. 

Spanish Iris bulbs are being grown in 
immense quantities in the Pacific Coast 
states, and are already coming back on 
the market. As they increase very 
rapidly, it will be only a few years until 
there will be an abundant supply. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Calcium, : 
April, re 


EFFECT OF CLIMATE 
ON VEGETABLE GROWTY 


I have not had as much experieng. 
with flower growing as with vegetable 
growing, but presume flowers are af. 
fected in the same way. I mention this 
for the benefit of seedsmen and in justigg 
to seedsmen, and I will say by the Way 
that I am not a seedsman and have ny 
intimate friends who are. 

The catalogues sometimes describe g 
certain variety and the results do not 
bear out the description. 

For example, Golden Bantam Corn is 
described as a second early, small ear 
and plant about four feet high. With 
me it makes an ear about eight to ten 
inches long and grows from six to seven 
feet, and is as early as any other variety, 

In Tomatoes, Clark’s beats out Earli. 
ana and has much better quality, color 
and solidity. Sutton’s Excelsior Peas 
grow three feet high and have to be 
posted or wired, etc., etc. 

So it would seem that the soil, climate 
and latitude have quite a different effect, 


GEo. W. HORNE, (Me.) 


WEEDS AND A WEEDER 


Everybody who grows things knows 
about Weeds, but I do not know any 
other which compares in general “cussed- 
ness” with what is called here “Crab 
Grass.” It is an annual but seeds go 
abundantly that, like the poor, it is 
“always with us,”—at least in this part 
of the country. 

The least plant of it becomes, in a 
week or ten days, a regular mat with a 
mass of roots and also lies down and 
takes root at the joints. In spite of the 
adopted plan of “keeping ahead” of 
Weeds there will sometimes be some of 
these right in the row between Glads, 
for instance; and if pulled up, they will 
bring the bulblets with them. 

I take a little paring knife with 
straight edge, the back curving to a 
point, and with a sharp file, make teeth, 
pointing forward toward the point. 
Grasping the weed with the left hand, 
and pushing down with this wicked knife, 
the roots are cut off under the ground. 
A knife without teeth will slip and fail to 
cut the roots. I do not know of any 
other tool which is so effective for this 
purpose as this little invention of mine. 


GEO. S. WoopruFr, (Iowa) 


A FLOWER ATLAS OR SCRAPBOOK 


Knowing others will be interested I 
am sending a description of a Flower 
Atlas or Scrapbook which I have com- 
piled. This book had its start after a 
bad Summer wherein I lost nearly all 
the flowers I had planted. This I knew 
was due to the fact that I knew nothing 
of flowers or their cultivation, my ex- 
perience being heretofore only with 
Asters, Sweet Peas and Nasturtiums; 
and in a climate much different from 
that of Oklahoma. 


So, in February, 1923, I started my 
new garden (we plant early here you 
know) undaunted by my previous failure. 
As a preliminary I bought a loose-leaf 
note book, 8 x 12 in size. In this I wrote 
the date and place of each planting, ar- 
ranging them in my book according to 
the date, and setting down opposite them 
the cultural directions which came with 
them. 

When they showed their first leaf I 
made a note of it with the date; and 
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id the same when they bloomed; 
ee they stopped blooming. I also 
orded the amount purchased, and how 
ee plants appeared or if they failed 
rece SN Likewise I recorded the cost of 
my garden, both for plants and for labor 
and cultivation. . 

The next year, having better success, 
I added Perennials to my beds. Being 
entirely ignorant of them I had to get 
more knowledge, and that of a kind 
which a novice might use. I hada year’s 
number of a good little garden magazine 
and from it I clipped all I could find in 
the way of instruction, and pasted them 
in another notebook, arranging them 
alphabetically and putting with each 
plant its own particular fertilizer, in- 
secticide or fungicide. I numbered -the 
pages and indexed them, then added my 
original garden book, dividing the book 
into two parts, one containing the 
clippings and the other the record of 
my own garden. : 

About that time a friend gave me 
twelve of the old copies of THE FLOWER 
Grower so that I might clip from them. 
I found this magazine so interesting that 
I subscribed. It filled me with so much 
enthusiasm that I doubled my garden 
space, adding all sorts of bulbs, Roses 
and Perennials. Every new flower bed 
called for additional knowledge, and so 
I clipped and pasted until today I have 
a large book full of general information 
on gardening, some of it being of the 
kind one will never find in the ordinary 
books on horticulture. 

I have also listed the right flowers for 
shady or sunny places, rock gardens, 
porch boxes, pools, borders or shrubbery, 
their date of blooming, soil, height, and 
the various experience of various people 
with them. I have also clipped the 
bulletin numbers on horticultural sub- 
jects as offered by the government. 

A year or so ago, I added another bit 
of information,—the names of the seed 
houses where I bought my supplies, and 
whether one house was more satisfactory 
than another. This was of much benefit 
to me in one instance—I had bought a 
dozen Roses and found them infected 
with Black Spot. I knew which house 
had sold them to me, by looking at my 
notes. 

I also have an addenda, devoted en- 
tirely to Roses; the better part of it the 
writings of J. Horace McFarland. With 
these I cut the entire page from the 
GROWER and inserted them in my Atlas. 


I take a great deal of pleasure in my 
“Flower -Book,” not only in the Summer 
but through the long cold evenings of 
Winter. For when I sit by my fireplace 
I need only to open my book to have 
Summer with me. I can envision Lark- 
spur and Violet,—Lilies and Daisies,— 
massed against the green trees and blue 
skies. The fairy Columbine dances 
merrily to and fro; Gladioli and Mari- 
golds nod and wink at each other; I can 
smell the incense of Sweet Peas and 
Tuberoses. And above them I can see 
the glowing queen of them all,—the Rose. 


Mrs. R. G. Harper, (Okla.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH NIGHT- 
BLOOMING CEREUS 


_ This plant has done well for me. It 
1S nine years old, and it has been re- 
potted twice since it was three years old. 
It has bloomed every year between July 
4th and September. It has from two to 
five blooms at one time. 

My experience is that the blooms open 


° 
between nightfall and nine o’clock and neighbors and see what “worlds he could 
close between midnight and two A. M. conquer.” My Rooster licked him and 
This plant grows very fast and I keep he started for home, and they were fight- 
it cut back to make it suitable for the ing all the way. My neighbor had an 
house. The plant is not much care and old Dog and when he saw the Roosters 
grows well in our garden soil. fighting, he ran in between them, just 
Mrs. AIce C. Davis, (Kans.) as a man would do to stop the fight, and 
= them across toward my place. 
SOOT FOR DAHLIA hig ing stopped fighting, the Dog 
STUNT AND APHIDS But you know how Roosters will do;— 


We burn coal and wood in our kitchen When the peacemaker was gone, they 
stove—mostly coal. I used the soot, and Went back to fighting again, Well, the 
cleanings from the stove and pipes, Dog came back and stopped them the 
around my Dahlia plants, and sprinkled second time. 
heavily with water. This treatment It seemed to me that the Dog had rea- 
seems to rid my plants of the Aphids ‘soned out that they ought not to fight 
and they grew right along and produced 4nd he stopped them just as you and I 
good results. Whether it was the ashes Would do. 


or the soot, I am in doubt; but my neigh- W. C. Givpert, (S. Dak.) 
bors were troubled greatly with stunt as 
and had no blooms worth mentioning, TO ELIMINATE MOLES 


while mine were fine. 


OwEN FRAWLEY, (Ont.) To those who have had trouble with 


ean I bang to say that I have had 

tter results from putting salt, the size 

DOG STOPS ROOSTERS FIGHTING of an egg, in the runs, than from any 
My neighbor had a Rooster who Other remedy. 

thought that he would go out to the Mrs. J. D. McCASKILL, (Miss.) 








At the end of Summer in Frank C. Pellett’s Wild Flower Garden 


A letter from Frank C. Pellett who gives us the interesting story about 
Bees each month and which accompanied the above photograph, is as follows: 


“Perhaps you will be interested in the photograph of a corner of my Wild 
Flower Garden at my farm at Atlantic, Iowa. For more than twenty years, I have 
set aside a bit of ground for Nature to have her own way. There are five acres in 
the tract, the only bit of unpastured native woodland in that neighborhood. At some 
seasons, it is a perfect riot of blossoms while at others there is not much in the way 
of flowers. . 

“The possibilities of our Wild Flowers for ornamental purposes are but little 
realized. Even a wee bit of space may be made wonderfully attractive with proper 
attention.” 
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Timely Suggestions for April 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


All early in the April, when daylight comes at five, 
I went into the garden most glad to be alive, _ 
The Thrushes and the Blackbirds were singing in 
the thorn ; 
The April flowers were singing for joy of being 
rn. 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


ITH the return of Song Birds, 
W the lengthened days, and the 
awakening of plant life, one 
falls under the spell of Springtime. 


With life and beauty everywhere, the 
urge to garden is strong. 


Of course you intend to have a gar- 
den, no matter how small a plot of land 
is at your disposal. It really will sur- 
prise you to learn how many beautiful 
flowers may be raised even on a very 
small piece of ground. 


If you are a city dweller and have 
no land available, even along the back- 
yard fence, then why not try to have 
a little garden in a window box, 
fernery, or in large-sized flowerpots? 
It will pay you. 


Have a garden by all means, for 
Spring and Summer without flowers is 
at best a sorry outlook. Plant a few 
seeds of some kind, and enjoy _the 
miracle of seeing green, growing 
things sprout forth from these in- 
significant-looking seeds. 


Finish the cleaning up of the gar- 
den by gradually removing the mulch, 
and prepare the beds for seeds and 
plants as soon as the condition of the 
soil permits; but do not set out plants 
until the weather is settled. 


As many sorts of seeds may -be 
planted in the open this month, for the 
purpose of raising young plants for 
the garden, locate the seed-bed in a 
well-drained, warm location. A wall, 
fence, building, or windbreak on the 
north side, will protect the beds from 
cold winds. 


Have this spot well spaded and the 


top layer fertilized. Rake it again 
and again until the compost is well 
mixed and the soil is finely pulverized. 
Mark the boundaries of the bed with 
stakes. 


Sow the seeds thinly in shallow 
drilis. Fine seed should be mixed 
with sand so it may be sown in this 
manner. Cover the seeds with pul- 
verized soil to the depth of about three 
times the diameter of the seed. 


So that you will be sure of the 
variety of the seedlings, label each 
sort as you plant the seed. The packet 
in which the seed is purchased, thrust 
through a sharp stake, makes a neat 
marker. 


Keep each variety well separated 
in the seed-bed. The drills should be 


five or six inches apart so that it will 
be possible to cultivate the soil to en- 
courage growth and to keep down the 
weeds that are sure to appear. 


When the trees begin to put forth 
leaves, it is safe to plant seeds of 
Margaret Carnations, Cosmos, Chinese 
and Japanese Pinks, Larkspur, Zinnia, 
Petunia, Nasturtium, Candytuft, Ever- 
lastings, and similar sturdy kinds. 


Sweet Peas, of course, should be 
planted in deep trenches and as early 
as the ground can be worked; not in 
the seed-bed, but in the location where 
they are to grow and make their floral 
display. 


Sow early the seeds of Poppies, as 
they germinate better while the soil 
is still cool and moist. As Poppies are 
quite difficult to transplant, the seed 
should be sown thinly where they are 
to grow. 


Make a first sowing of Sweet 
Alyssum early in April. As this plant 
matures early, sowings may be made 
at intervals up until the latter part of 
July, and the-plantings will come into 
bloom. 


For a lovely border, sow seeds of 
the Forget-me-not, thinly along the 
edge of the garden bed or along the 
garden paths. If they come up too 
close they should be thinned out. 


After the middle of the month seeds 
of Antirrhinum, Verbena, Datura, 
Browallia, Lobelia, Gypsophila, An- 
chusa, Scabiosa, Godetia, Stocks, and 
Mignonette may be sown out doors. 


Sow seeds of the Balloon Vine, 
Cyprus Vine and Cobaea. The latter 
seeds should be barely covered with 
soil. They germinate quite readily 
and the plants make rapid growth and 
soon cover their support. 


Toward the end of the month, Mari- 
golds may be safely sown right out in 
the garden. If compact varieties are 
desired sow the Dwarf French sort. 
Where the taller kinds are apt to be 
more useful, plant seeds of the African 
Marigolds. 

Seeds of Balsam, Coleus, Begonias, 
Ageratum, Asters, Cypress. Vine, 
Cobaea, Browallia, Ageratum, Lan- 
tana, Salvia, and Stocks may be 
planted indoors in April, or in hotbed 
or coldframe, to provide plants for 
bedding out next month. 


Drummondii Phlox may be sown 
outdoors in drills in the bed in which 
they are to remain, or seeds may be 
started indoors in pots. These will 
be well-grown and probably in bloom 
by the time the weather is settled. 


Calei Wie oe 
April 198 
The seeds of hardy sorts of early 

vegetables like Peas, Lettuce, 
ishes, Spinach, Kale, Kohl-rabi, Pars. 
ley and Kitchen Herbs may be gowp 
in the open as soon as the soil becomes 
warm and dry enough to work prop. 
erly. 


As ornamental grasses add to the 
appearance of the garden, and are 
useful in the making of bouque 
plant some seeds in April along the 
edge or a border, or as a back-ground 
for flowers. 





Jack—A True Dog Story 


WE OFTEN hear of instinct jp 
Lower Animals which enables 
them to accomplish wonderful feats 
that often equal humane ingenuity, 
The following is a true story of a re. 
cent adventure of Jack, a hound Dog 
owned by M. S. Simpson of New 
Madison, Ohio. 

Jack may have appeared as a com- 
mon Dog when estimated in the eyeg 
of the average citizen. Let that be ag 
it may, and let our thoughts drift back 
to November, 1927, when Jack was 
first noticed by a man from Minot, 
North Dakota who was visiting at New 
Madison and immediately fell in love 
with the Hound. 

Mr. Simpson did not care to sell 
Jack but after diligent persuading he 
reluctantly asked the North Dakota 
man $275 for the Dog. At that price 
Jack became the property of a new 
master and was carried to Minot, 
North Dakota, November 20, 1927. 


About twenty days later, Decem- 
ber 12, 1927, a Dog limped down the 
street of New Madison, Ohio. His 
worn footpads and lank body showed 
evidence of a long journey and hard- 
ships. He proceeded to the Simpson 
home but found no one at home. Yet 
he was not discouraged for he went 
to the schoolhouse where Mrs. Simp- 
son taught. There he set up a mourn- 
ful baying such as is typical of 
Hounds. The baying annoyed the 
school and Mrs. Simpson went outside 
to investigate the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 


The Dog proved to be Jack! He 
greeted Mrs. Simpson with demonstra- 
tive affection. He had_ evidently 
traveled the 1200 miles afoot from 
Minot, North Dakota to New Madison, 
Ohio, guided by an Instinct bestowed 
upon all Creatures by the Divine 
Providence. 


The $275 check that Mr. Simpson 
had received for Jack had been rest- 
ing in his bill-fold and upon the Dog’s 
arrival at his old home Mr. Simpson 
mailed the check back to the man at 
Minot, N. D. 

Of course Jack was a mere shadow 
of his former self after completing the 
1200-mile journey but soon recuper- 
ated on three square meals a day and 
an assurance of a permanent home 
with Mr. Simpson. 


O. H. Stinson, (Ind.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers © 
April 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


ig YOU have one dollar to spend. 


And you feel that a flower gar- 
den you must have. 


d you have the use of a bit of 

a something like 5 feet wide and 

90 feet long, though a small square 
will do as well. 


All trash should be removed and the 
ground well dug and cultivated, all the 
jumps broken, and the soil pulverized. 
Then it should be raked until it is 
smooth and level. 


Then, by using a light strip of wood 
or a chalked string as a guide, the dif- 
ferent beds should be marked off ; the 
rows drawn; and the short dissecting 
walks outlined and firmed. 


Now that you are able to see exactly 
how much space there is for planting, 
it is time to decide on what to plant 
and where. Difference in height, in 
color, and the blooming time, should 
all be taken into consideration before 
any of the actual planting is done. 


Select Cosmos, the most graceful of 
all the tall-growing annuals, for the 
row at the back of the border; not 
only on account of its height but also 
because of its late blooming season. 
One can have choice of the Crested, 
Extra Early, and the Giants. These 
plants bear an abundance of flowers 
in three colors, white, pink, and crim- 
son. There is also a yellow variety. 
Cosmos plants should be staked. 


Against the Cosmos we want a row 
of the tall double African Orange 
Marigold. Stiff and formal though 
they be, there are few other flowers 
that make such an effective showing. 
The leaves of the plants are less finely 
divided than those of the Cosmos, but 
the plants are more erect, with less 
tendency to sprawl. Marigolds bear 
well, and the keeping qualities of the 
blooms make them valuable as cut 
flowers. 


Now comes the march of the thrifty 
Zinnias. Not quite so tall; with 
coarser foliage; but with such a gor- 
geous display of blossoms that last un- 
til frost. Why not try the Quilled, or 
Curled and Crested varieties, whose 
twisted petals do away with that stiff 
look sometimes so objectionable in cut 
flowers. Select the soft, russet shades 
as these make a charming color com- 
bination against the orange of the 
Marigolds. 


Now is the time and place for the 
note of vivid scarlet needed to add 
life and make the color scheme effec- 
tive. No other flower fits so nicely 
here as Salvia splendens, with its pro- 
fusion of long spikes of red flowers 
borne almost continuously throughout 





the Summer and Fall. It is usually 
uniform in height, about 2 feet, and 
this is a point to be always considered 
in planting a border. 


Let the next row have some variega- 
tion by planting Gaillardia,—one of 
the best hardy plants. Try the new 
variety Portola with its red petals 
tipped with golden-yellow. Portola is 
of a more upright habit and the flow- 
ers of larger size than the old kind. 
Plant the perennial kind so that you 
will have it for all time. The plants 
— the first year from spring sown 
seed. 


Now let us break our next row into 
5 sections. Plant the first section in 
Ageratum,—Blue Perfection. This is 
the deepest blue of the entire group; 
the clusters of little fluffy balls being 
a deep amethyst-blue, a color that is 
rare among annuals. These plants 
when in bloom appear to be a wave of 
clear-blue color that rain does not spoil. 
Keep the faded flowers cut off and the 
plants will continue to bloom until 
frost. 


As pink combines beautifully with 
the blue of Ageratum, suppose you 
plant the next section in Pink Verbena. 
The florist, by careful selection of 
seed, now produces plants whose blos- 
soms are far superior in size to the 
old varieties. Set the plants at least 
12 inches apart in a sunny location; 
and in a short time they will form a 
dense carpet of bloom. Pinch back to 
make sturdy growth, or peg to the 
ground if wished for a cover. Keep 
plants from producing seed. 


Add another color to your floral 
rainbow by planting seed of purple 
Asters, Crego variety, in the next sec- 
tion. The fluffy flowers of this type 
when cut outlast other kinds. Asters 
like the sunshine, and a loamy soil 
further enriched with bone meal and 
air-slacked lime. Wood ashes and to- 
bacco stems are also beneficial. In 
order to secure blossoms with long 
stems the plants should stand 12 
inches apart in the row. A steady 
growth should be encouraged for best 
results. 


Plant the seed of Snapdragon in the 
fourth section. One may have a 
choice of three distinct types: the 
Giant sorts; the Half-dwarf; or the 
Super-Giants. The names are descrip- 
tive of the varieties. Snapdragons 
begin to bloom in July from spring 
sown seed and remain in full flower 
until cut short by frost. Almost any 
color can be had, or, if one prefers, 
choice mixed variety can be planted. 
As a cut flower they are most excel- 
lent. The tall kinds need to be staked. 


One section must be given over to 
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the Petunias, the flower that blooms 
for everybody; anywhere; and all the 
time; and is most effective where 
planted. If the seedlings come up in 
clumps it is far better to pull out the 
surplus than to let all remain and none 
develop properly. Individual prefer- 
ence decides the color to be planted, 
but a word of praise must be given 
to the Rosy Morn for its clear, beau- 
tiful color. 


Now that our sections are all 
planted we need an edging to make 
things look neat and trim, for this 
purpose Sweet Alyssum cannot be ex- 
celled. It is of dwarf, compact 
growth; and the plants are literally 
covered throughout the season with 
masses of tiny white flowers, truly 
making it what the advertisements 
claim,—a “Carpet of Snow.” Thick 
sowings of seed produces best results, 
and successive sowings insure blos- 
soms no matter how dry the season. 


We have now spent one hundred 
cents to splendid advantage; and have 
made an investment that will pay five 
hundred per cent interest in actual 
flowers, but no calculation can be made 
for the enjoyment and pleasure gained. 
During the entire season this collec- 
tion, with the exception of one late 
bloomer, will give an abundance of 
flowers; enough for you, your neigh- 
bors, and your friends. Then again, 
if you are careful to gather seed you 
will have as many as you need for the 
border next year. Besides, some -of 
the plants, like the Cosmos and the 
Petunias, self-sow and need only to 
be kept in bounds; thus leaving you 
ser! to spend your money for other 

inds. 





Aster Wilt 


Every issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
contains inquiries about what to do 
for Aster Wilt, and as I have suffered 
so much along this line myself, I wish 
to give the benefit to others who ad- 
mire this lovely flower and are not 
able to grow it successfully. 


However, I am an amateur, not hav- 
ing contracted the gardening fever 
till recently, and my experience may 
not be worth much. 


For two years I lost every Aster 
plant when just about to bloom, with 
Wilt. I was in despair and had de- 
cided not to try again, but a friend 
gave me some plants last Spring and 
I tried once more. I bought a package 
of Tobacco Dust from a seedsman, and 
into each hole scooped out to receive 
a plant I put a tablespoonful of this 
dust. The plants grew off well, and 
several times during the season I 
worked wood ashes into the bed. Out 
of several dozen plants I lost only 
three or four. 


This was such an improvement over 
my former records that I thought I 
would pass it along. 


Mrs. C. M. AWTREY, (Ga.) 
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Garden Pictures with Irises 


BY LELIA M. 


“Tin greatest sport can be had in 

this garden game by planning 
and planting our flowers to pro- 
duce different pleasing color pictures. 
The Iris is an ideal flower to use in 
making these pictures, for they give 
great quantities of mass color in their 
blooms, and their foliage is also good 
for green backgrounds for other pic- 
tures made by later-blooming flowers. 

This picture show opens with the 
low-growing or Dwarf Iris. These are 
ideal for the Rock Garden but work 
into the front of the borders as well. 
They should be used in large enough 
numbers to give sheets of blooms. The 
first to bloom is Iris reticulata, which 
is a purple and combines with the 
Crocus, Scillas, Hepatica or Grape Hy- 
acinth. With Bloodroot it makes a 
beautiful purple-and-white picture. 
These are closely followed by the 
Pumilla Hybrids, and come in white, 
yellow, light-blue as well as purple. 
To use with these Iris we have many 
other early flowers,—the Phlox sub- 
ulata, the Arabis, the Aubrietia, the 
Pansies, the English Daisies, the 
Primroses, and the pictures that can 
be made with these are too numerous 
to mention,—just a few of which are 
the light blue Iris, Azwrea, with white 
or pink Phlox subulata; the lavender 
Phlox with a yellow Iris, Orange 
Queen. Cyanea, of rich, royal purple, 
is a wonderful addition to many pic- 
tures. A very pleasing one is with the 
pink Tulips, Murilla or Picotee, and 
the white Poeticus Narcissus. The 
yellow early Tulips or the Cottage Tu- 
lips, Mrs. Moon or . Moonlight, or 
Inglescombe Yellow, combined with 
this purple Iris makes a royal picture, 
indeed. The deep rose of the Darwin 
Tulip, Pride of Haarlem may be used 
with this Iris and the white of the 
Arabis. Use the pink of the Tulip, 
Roseline, with the above if one wants 
a lighter tone. The white of the Iris, 
The Bride combines well with the 
Tulips, Clara Butt and Moonlight, and 
with or without a pale lavender Viola, 
is an unusual color picture. 

When we come to use the Inter- 
mediate or the late Tall-bearded Iris, 
we use these in two ways. If we use 
them in our perennial borders or 
formal beds, we only want individual 
groups of them scattered through 
these borders. The ideal plant to use 
here is the group that has grown from 
one plant in three years’ time. By this 
time you have enough bloom to show 
well. If you are an Iris enthusiast 
and want quantities of Iris, the ideal 
place for these large plantings would 
be in front of the shrubbery borders 
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where their foliage blends in with the 
shrubs after the blooming season is 
past. By mixing groups of Intermedi- 
ates with the later-blooming ones, we 
have a longer period of bloom. But 
a border of each separate, gives more 
interest in certain sections at different 
times. By using groups of the Inter- 
mediate Iris and planting the late- 
blooming Tulips between and edging 
these borders with Forget-me-nots and 
Alyssum Basket of Gold, or Phlox 
divaricata and Hardy Candytuft, won- 
derful pictures can be made. The yel- 
low, pink, deep-rose or maroon Tulips 
seem to blend with the color of the 
Iris better than the red or bronze 
ones do. The pearly tones of Dorothea 
or Florentina Alba, or Zua, or the 
white of Ingleborg, combine with the 
pink or rose Tulips and the Phlox or 
Forget-me-nots. The purple of Kochii, 
Bluet, or Blue Boy, planted with the 
Tulips Inglescomb Yellow, and the 
Alyssum, make rich-toned pictures. 
Some seasons the Tulips, La Tulip 
Noire, can be found in bloom with the 
Iris Queen of May and these make a 
good combination. If the Tulip bulbs 
to be used with these Iris are planted 
a little deeper than usual, and are re- 
planted each year, they seem to bloom 
at the Iris time better. 


HEN the real Iris show of the 

season commences, it is hard to 
decide what pictures to make of the 
late Tall-bearded Iris, for we are now 
confronted with hundreds of varieties 
of these, and to select a few is indeed 
hard, for in the last few years such 
wonderful new things have been 
brought out, and most beautiful effects 
can be had with the use of these dif- 
ferent Iris alone. Of course, no ama- 
teur need grow or would wish all these 
hundreds of kinds, many of which do 
not make good carrying color for the 
garden picture. The lighter colors are 
the ones that show at a distance. The 
darker, richer-colored ones are better 
for specimen plants, and nothing can 
be more wonderful than the rich, vel- 
vety tones of the newer Iris, such as 
Ambassadeur, and many others, but 
for the spot of color in the garden, 
choose the lighter-toned ones. The 
yellow Day Lilies combine well with 
many of the lavender or blue Iris, as 
well as the yellow ones. The salmon 
pink Oriental Poppies, or the white 
ones, bring out the colors of many 
more,—as using the pink Poppies with 
Oriflame, B. Y. Morrison, Lady Foster, 
or Ballerine. The white Poppies blend 
beautifully with any of the lighter- 
toned Iris, but make the large, rich, 
purple Iris stand out. If one cares at 
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all for the red Poppies there is an Ox. 
blood red one that makes a very strik. 
ing picture, planted with such white 
Iris as Mrs. H. Darwin, or White 
Knight. 

When we are grouping several] Iris 
together, many combinations can be 
worked out. When using such }j. 
colored ones as Rhein Nixe, Dalilg 
or Mildred Presby, combine with 
groups of solid colors of the colors 
found in the others,—as with any of 
the above use the white of White 
Knight and the purple of Monsignor 
Caprice, Archeveque, or Opera. } 


By using with Mlle. Schwartz anq 
Shekinah, the variety Asia, which 
seems to be a blend of the other two, 
a pleasing group can be had. If cop. 
trast is wanted use the pinks against 
the light blues, as using Her Majesty 
with Celeste; or Dream with Princess 
Beatrice; or Lohengrin with Albert 
Victor. The lighter-toned ones may 
be used against the dark rich-colored 
ones; as using the Fairy, MaMie, In. 
nocenza, with Lent. A. Williamson or 
Prospero; or using Queen Catherine, 
with Sov. De Mme. Gaudichau. 


When choosing individual groups 
for our formal beds, use dark rich 
ones as Ambassadeur or Seminole, 
Isoline is a deep rose one that makes 
an especially fine group. These seem 
to be at their best with no others 
around them, but a green background, 
and so may be used in parts of our 
beds where such later-blooming flowers 
as Phlox are planted. 


When we use yellow Iris, care has 
to be taken what combination we work 
out, for these yellow ones dominate all 
the rest. The most ideal place for 
these is against a background of 
white-flowering shrubs, in the most 
distant part of the garden, for yellow 
is such a carrying color that it can be 
seen farther than any other. Most of 
the yellows blend, and this is an ideal 
place for Aurea, Iris King, Fro, Lore- 
ley, Mrs. Neubronner, Sherwin Wright 
and other yellow-toned ones. This yel- 
low border can be made more beauti- 
ful by planting quantities of long- 
spurred Columbines, especially the 
yellow and white ones, among the Iris. 


The Siberian Iris, which bloom with 
the last of the Tall-bearded ones, add 
much interest. The rich purple ones 
are especially beautiful with a single 
pink Peony that some seasons it 
blooms with. The pink and rose tones 
of the Pyrethrums go well with all the 
Siberian Iris. There is such a lovely 
light blue Siberian, Perry’s Iris, that 
is especially beautiful. 


The Japanese Iris comes into bloom 
after all the others are through, but 
they like a special place all to them- 
selves to do their best. They like spe- 
cial rich soil, lots of water, and will 
not stand crowding; but a bed of these 
all to themselves is a wonderful sight. 
The yellow Day Lily, Thunbergi, or 
the Astilbes grow as well as anything 
with these Japanese Iris. 
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The Story of Glads* 
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BY FOSS HEATON, (Iowa) 


Gladiolus has been rather trouble- 

some. The word is derived from 
the Latin word gladius, which means 
a sword, on account of the resemblance 
of the leaves to small swords. In fact, 
it has been called the “Sword Lily.” 
And following the Latin rule for pro- 
nouncing Latin words, we should be 
correct in placing the accent on the 
second to the last syllable. But com- 
mon usage seems to have settled on 
the pronunciation having the accent 
on the next to the last syllable. 

But even this pronunciation quite 
often twists the tongue. Many be- 
come confused. One well-known seed 
company has invented and copyrighted 
the word “Gladflower” in an effort to 
get around the difficulty. But what 
better name could we find than the 
word “Glad”? It is etymologically 
correct, the word “glad” being a part 
of the Latin word “gladius.” And 
what is far more important, the Eng- 
lish word “glad” has a happy meaning 
in connection with the flower. Perched 
along the tall graceful stems, the 
Gladiolus florets seem to be turning 
their bright faces directly towards us, 
almost smiling, and certainly always 
cheerful. The big secret of their im- 
mense popularity is their bright mes- 
sage of cheerfulness they bring to all 
who are privileged to enjoy their 
beauty. The use of the word “Glads” 
is becoming universal; and rightly so. 


The Gladiolus belongs to the Iris 
family, being one of over twenty 
genera. In the genus Gladiolus there 
are over one hundred and sixty species. 
These species are native to the 
countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and also Southern Africa. 

The species, about fifteen in all, that 
are native to the Mediterranean 
countries have not been used in pro- 
ducing the modern large-flowered 
Glads. The Glads as we now know 
them have all been derived from the 
wild species of Southern Africa, and 
are all the results of the crossing and 
re-crossing of these numerous African 
species. 

These African species are all sum- 
mer-flowering, with a wide range of 
colors, and of vigorous, rapid growth; 
qualities which make them very suit- 
able to the growing conditions of 
America and Europe. They are with- 
out fragrance, and are not hardy. 
This latter fact means that they must 
be planted in the Spring. Another 
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common characteristic is their ability 
to withstand arid, or semi-arid, con- 
ditions, which fact accounts in a 
measure for their great keeping qual- 
ities, and for the ease with which 
bulbs are kept in storage. The bulbs 
of the wild Glads in their native state 
had to remain dormant in the ground 
during the long rainless season. With 
the coming of the rainy season they 
were compelled to make a rapid 
growth of plant and flower in order to 
reach maturity in the short time they 
were given before the coming of the 
long Summer with its heat and drouth. 

All these qualities are common to 
these African species, and are all very 
useful characteristics of the Gladiolus 
under the growing conditions of cli- 
mate and soil of America and Europe. 
Upon their discovery they were 
speedily taken in hand for develop- 
ment, and as a result we have had a 
long list of hybrids; a hybrid, as we 
know, being the offspring of two dif- 
ferent species. 

One peculiar fact is the wide range 
of colors of these African wild Glads. 
As a result no two hybrids are ever 
alike in color. There has been a con- 
stant improvement in size and form, as 
well as beauty of color, so that Glads 
as we know them at present are far 
superior in every way to the wild 
Glads of Africa, and in addition we 
have an almost infinite number of 
variations in color, with new ones ap- 
pearing constantly. 


ITH these facts about their his- 

tory, we can readily understand 
why Glads make such fine summer 
flowers. Glads are very adaptable, do- 
ing well under most any climatic con- 
ditions, whether moist or dry. But as 
summer flowers in the Middle West 
they are supreme. Bright colors, 
dainty tints, delicate hues, under a 
blazing sun that would almost blister 
a rock, is the remarkable test they 
have stood, assuring them a permanent 
place in the summer garden. Visitors 
go out to the fields of Glads alongside 
the giant Corn, and are amazed. Im- 
agine an Orchid out there! 

Glads are not fussy. They are easy 
to grow. With no more attention than 
you should give the humblest vege- 
table, a Glad bulb is practically certain 
to send up a spike of bloom. They can 
stand a heap of abuse and not say 
much, but they do appreciate your giv- 
ing them a little care. 

Treat them as you would your Cab- 
bage or Sweet Corn. If you have a 
garden, you always plant your Sweet 
Corn out there in the open, away from 
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things, if you want it to do well. Of 
all cultivated plants Corn comes the 
nearest to being identical to Glads in 
its growing habits and requirements. 
They both require a hot season and a 
rich well-drained soil, with moderate 
moisture, to be at their best. Do not 
plant too thickly; keep the weeds 
away; and maintain a dust mulch to 
preserve moisture. Do not plant near 
trees that sap the ground, nor in any 
partially shaded place. Glads like the 
open air and sunlight. 


To make for greater convenience in 
the care of Glads, they should be 
planted in narrow trenches, with the 
bulbs at least two inches apart, single 
file. The soil can be worked close up 
to the plants, and the dust mulch 
maintained where it is most needed. 
Always set the larger sizes upright. 

Three inches is about the correct 
depth for commercial plantings in 
Iowa soil. But for the production of 
flowers alone, a greater depth tends 
to keep the heavy flower spikes from 
falling over at blooming time. 

Glads are good feeders,—they are 
remarkable for their ability to respond 
to high culture in the production of 
high-quality flowers. They will do 
wonderfully well on ground that has 
been used for cattle corrals and hog 
pens, also ground on which stable 
manure has been deposited and rotted 
away for years. 

However, commercial growers 
should avoid most fertilizers and very 











Le Marechal Foch Glads grown from 
bulbs from the Editor’s Garden 


“Enclosing remittance for renewal sub- 
scription to the ‘best ever’ magazine for 
one year. 


“The bulbs you sent last year proved 
wonderful, affording much pleasure for 
us and our friends. I have sold several 
dozen of my bulbs and many dozens of 
bloom. I am sending you a snapshot 
of one of the many beautiful baskets ar- 
ranged from that row of ‘Le Marechal 
Foch’ Glads, the bulbs of which came 
from the Editor’s garden.” 


F. W. Van Patten, ( Mich.) 
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rich soil in the production of bulbs 
and bulblets for planting purposes. 
The Iowa black dirt unaided, is ideal 
for growing purposes. After a season 
of high feeding pressure for the pro- 
duction of flowers, the florists quite 
often throw their Glad bulbs away. 
The well-fertilized Glad, like the 
fattened hog, should not be used for 
breeding purposes. 


Cyne may be planted as early in 
the Spring as the ground may 
be worked, provided there is no dan- 
ger of a freeze reaching down to the 
bulbs. For a succession of blooms 
all through the Summer, plant at in- 
tervals of about two. weeks up until 
July first, or better still, plant all the 
different sizes at the same time. Bulbs 
vary from about two inches in di- 
ameter down to less than one-quarter 
inch. The largest sizes bloom first, 
some as early as July, while the 
smaller sizes come along later on, the 
smallest ‘sizes waiting almost until 
frost. The bloom spikes of the latter 
are smaller, although the quality of 
the flower is just as good. There is 
also a great difference between vari- 
eties, some having a blooming period 
over twice as long as others. 

Glad bulbs must be taken up before 
the ground freezes, as they are not 
at all hardy. The best time for this 
is about a month after they have 
bloomed. They do not have to ripen. 
In fact, it is best to dig the bulbs 
while the plants are still green and 
growing, as the bulbs have a cleaner, 
more healthy appearance, and _ have 
more pep, than those that are left in 
the ground until the stems turn brown 
and dead. A frost that kills the stems 
will not harm the bulbs. 


Cut the stems off with a sharp prun- 
ing shears close to the bulb as soon 
as they are lifted from the ground. 
Place them in a dry, airy place in 
shallow trays to dry and cure for two 
or three weeks. Do not expose to the 
sun, and keep away from frost. As 
soon as they are cured, remove the 
dried-up old bulb, the roots and dirt, 
and separate the bulblets, but do not 
remove the husk. For larger amounts 
place in shallow trays with screen- 
wire bottoms. Smaller quantities 
may be kept in paper bags. Keep them 
in a dry, airy, frost-proof place during 
the Winter. 

Glads are good keepers as flowers. 
The thing that gives Glads such a high 
standing in the flower world is their 
remarkably good behavior after they 
are cut. Of course the different vari- 
eties vary greatly in this respect, but 
most Glads will bloom to the very tip 
of the spike without losing much in 
size or brightness of color, and are 
good for a bouquet of beauty for a 
week or more. 


Then why in the wide Glad world 
do so many people leave their Glads 
out in the garden to bloom, where no 
one is able to see them without the 
expenditure of time and energy, with 
the mosquitoes and the hot sun to 


temper their enjoyment? Their only 
excuse for remaining out in the gar- 
den is to raise seed for the hybridizer, 
except in the rare case of the land- 
scape garden. Bring them in to where 
you spend your time at work or play, 
the parlor, the office, the work-room, 
the sick-room, anywhere where people 
are, so that you may enjoy this beauty 
while you go about your various 
duties, and with no more trouble than 
it takes to manufacture a glance. 


For best results change the water 
in the vase each morning, remove the 
wilted blossoms, cut off a thin slice 
from the lower end of the spike, and 
keep out of a strong draught of air. 
In cutting be sure to leave four or 
five leaves on the plant to develop the 
new bulb. 

There are colors in Glads for every 
taste, for every color scheme in deco- 
rations, and for every occasion. Among 
the whites, Carmen Sylva, Marie 
Kunderd, and Albania are among the 
best. Dr. Elkins is a good white with 
a purple blotch. The best yellows are 
Golden Dream, Gold, and Souvenir, 
while Golden Frills is a very attrac- 
tively ruffled, deep-yellow with a pink 
blotch. Some fine pinks are; Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, Maiden’s_ Blush, 
Richard Diener, Mr. W. H. Phipps, 
Catherine Coleman, Mrs. Leon 
Douglas, Evelyn Kirtland, Giant 
Myrtle, and Sheila. Alice Tiplady is 
perhaps the nearest to orange that we 
have in Glads. Dr. F. E. Bennett is 
an extremely fine scarlet. Among the 
reds the best are Crimson Glow, Scar- 
let Wonder, Arabia, and Purple Glory. 
Crinkles and Rose Ash are fine rose 
shades; with Sweet Rose and E. J. 
Shaylor among the best of rose-pinks. 
In the lavender class we have some 
splendid examples, the best being 
Minuet, Jane Addams, Mrs. F. C. 
Peters, Sweet Lavender, and Louise. 
Anna Eberius, Henry Ford, and 
Purple Queen are fine purples. We 
have Glads that are called blue. 
Though not true blue, they are not far 
from it. Among these are Geraldine 
Farrar, Marmora, Heavenly Blue, and 
Veilchenblau. All of these blues are 
still very high priced. 


If you like flowers, try a few Glads. 
They are easy to raise, and they give 
you the brightest and daintiest of 
colors at a time of the year when good 
flowers are scarce. And they are fine 
for decorations because of their great 
keeping and lasting qualities. 





Sand-layering Gladiolus Bulblets 
SPENCELEY, (Ont.,) asks for 


e information on 
Gladiolus bulblets. 

We have sand-sprouted Gladiolus 
bulblets for several years and have 
found the following the easiest and 
most satisfactory method of pro- 
cedure: 

First, the outer shell of the bulblets 
to be sprouted is cracked, sometimes 
even a small portion of it being torn 
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off, but care is used not to injure the 
bulblets themselves. They are they 
soaked in luke-warm water, and left 
for 24 hours, then the water is poured 
off and the bulblets spread out jn a 
thin layer on a rectangular piece of 
cheesecloth, (care is used to see that 
the bulblets are not placed more thay 
two or three deep,) around the edge 
of the cheesecloth a space of about 
two inches being free from bulblets 
When the bulblets have been evenly 
distributed over the cheesecloth, the 
two-inch margin is folded over the 
edge of the bulblets along the two 
longer sides and one of the shorter 
sides. When this is done the cloth is 
rolled carefully to avoid scattering the 
bulblets, (rolling from the shorter 
folded edge toward the shorter up. 
folded edge of the cloth). When the 
rolling is complete the bundle is not 
unlike a jelly roll, the bulblets cor. 
responding to the filling in the jelly 
roll. The outside short edge is then 
pinned down or the bundle tied go 
that it cannot become unrolled jp 
handling; then the rolled up bulblets 
are completely buried in a box of moist 
sand which is kept continually moist 
and at moderate temperature of about 
70°. If the box is large enough sey- 
eral such rolls can be placed in the 
same box, for as long as the rolls are 
kept closed there is no danger of 
bulblets getting mixed. It is best not 
to bury too deep, as ventilation as well 
as heat and moisture are necessary for 
germination. 


Some growers place the bulblets in 
salt bags or flour bags for sprouting 
and this is no doubt satisfactory. 
However, to open the roll and examine 
the bulblets, also to remove the 
sprouted bulblets (without breaking 
off the sprouts) and re-bury, we have 
found the “jelly roll” method just de- 
scribed more convenient. 


After four or five days, the rolls can 
be inspected and the bulblets that are 
germinated taken out and planted in 
the garden. Varieties vary as to time 
required for germination; also of a 
single variety some bulblets will ger- 
minate more rapidly than others. 
Especially of the new and high priced 
varieties we have found it pays to 
open the roll, remove the sprouted 
bulblets, then reroll and bury; repeat- 
ing the process every three or four 
days until the greater portion have 
been sprouted. Sand is a wonderful 
sprouting medium and the bulblets 
seem to start to grow quicker when 
sprouted in sand, and I believe some 
germinate that would not germinate 
at all otherwise. 


There is a question in our minds 
however, whether the earlier sprout- 
ing is most desirable in the end. We 
are conducting experiments along this 
line and would refer Mr. Spenceley to 
the results on one year’s experiments 
as given on page 92 of the February, 
1928, issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
From the test made it would seem that 
cracking the shell and soaking so that 
the bulblets are in condition to start 
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germinate and then planting direct 
would meet the requirements where 
the soil is light as it is here in sandy 
south Jersey. If the soil is heavy, it 
would seem to us the sand sprouting 
method above described would prove 
yaluable especially where an early 
start is advantageous. 

Geo. S. BircH, (N. J.) 





My Way with Gladiolus 


I started with a dozen bulbs from 
A. E. Kunderd, let them go to seed, 
and in seven years I might have had 
thousands had I the space and inclina- 
tion. For the last four years I have 
planted about 1200 to 1400. Some 
parts of my patch have had Gladiolus 
every year. I would rotate if I had 
the ground, but I have not. 

I dig in horse manure in the Fall 
and when I plant I make the trench 
deep enough and sprinkle bone meal 
in the trench before covering the 
bulbs. After planting I mulch the 
rows with rotted manure to hold mois- 
ture and keep down the weeds. When 
the plants are six to ten inches high 
I rake out what is bulky and work the 
last of the manure into the ground 
with my wheel cultivator. 

My results are most satisfactory. I 
have never seen nicer specimens at 
any of the florists nor at any of the 
few flower shows I have attended. My 
flowers are large and beautiful and 
the bulbs large and prolific. 

I plant the bulbs about 4” apart and 
make the rows about 20” apart. 


B. A. SPINDLER, (Ohio) 





Success with Gladiolus Cormels 


I had great success with my Cormels 
this year. I save only the higher- 
priced ones. I rolled each one between 
my thumb and finger until they 
cracked, and soaked them for three 
days in water. I hoed out a trench 
four inches wide and two and one-half 
inches deep, put in half an inch of 
fine sand and sowed as thick as Peas. 
I covered the trench for five weeks 
with burlap kept wet, and I can safely 
say I have 95 per cent germination. 
Quite a few of the bulblets bloomed 
and I have a dandy lot of bulbs from 
one inch to one and one-fourth inches. 


CHAS. J. COUNTER, (Ont.) 





Usefulness of Toads 


Referring to page 566, December 
1927; “A Pathetic Toad Experience”: 

If Eva Kenworthy Gray will read 
“Farmers Bulletin,” No. 196, entitled 
“Usefulness of the American Toad,” 
she will feel differently. 

I pay youngsters five cents each for 
Toads, and turn them loose in my 
greenhouse. They are of immense 
benefit to control insect pests, and I 
am sure they are worth a dollar apiece 
annually from an economic viewpoint, 
in keeping down bugs of all descrip- 


tions, R. O. R., JR., (Ala.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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PRIL showers bring Mayflowers 
we are told, and warm April 
showers will also bring many 

beautiful April flowers. 


Beside the little woodland stream 
we will surely find bright clusters of 
yellow Cowslips or Marsh Marigolds, 
peeping into the mirrored surface be- 
low,—vain little flowers. 


Along the roadside, nestling in the 
grass, the ever-welcome Spring Beau- 
ties are lifting their tiny faces to the 
April sun, and close by the Bloodroot 
is pushing its snow-white blossoms 
through the matted dead grass, dotting 
the landscape with its waxen flowers. 


In late April we find the modest 
Johnny-Jump-Up in the most unex- 
pected places, true to his name. There 
are many members of the Violet fam- 
ily to be found, but when April winds 
blow cold we must wait for the warm 
sunshine of May to lead them forth. 


April in the old-fashioned garden is 
a delightful month with its profusion 
of Daffodils, Jonquils and Hyacinths, 
wafting a fragrance that is intoxicat- 
ing and memory-laden. The little, 
fragrant tame Violet is blossoming 
too, and the Star of Bethlehem is send- 
ing up its sword-like leaves as a prom- 
ise from the little star flowers to 
follow. 


The Red Maples look like huge bou- 
quets in their gay blossoms, and while 
most of the trees are still in winter 
garb, a few are showing a faint tinge 
of green and warm bud tints. 





Everywhere in Birdland there is 
much hustling and bustling as home 
sites are selected. All the new Bird 
allotments as well as the old are looked 
over, and each couple picks the loca- 
tion best suited to its needs. Home 
building starts almost simultaneously 
with the selection, then there is more 
hurrying and scurrying to find choice 
house materials. 


Every bit of string, cloth, paper; 
every feather lying about is woven 
into nests. Dead grass is plentiful 
and necessary, but horsehair from tail 
and mane is at a premium, and the 
little chipping Sparrow must have it 
to line his nest no matter what the 
cost of hunting. Many other Birds 
find this a necessary article in nest 
building, and one cannot help but won- 
der where the Birds of not too distant 
generations will get their supply. 


The Robins are busy plastering their 
adobe cottages firmly in the forks of 
strong branches, carrying pellets of 
mud from puddles and streams and 
shaping their nests with proficient 
wings. 


The Evergreen Trees have been ap- 
propriated by members of the Grackle 
tribe who think a Pine is the last word 
in Bird apartments. But they are not 
selfish to the extent of keeping other 
Birds away from their favorite trees 
and we find Robins building on 
branches neighboring the Blackbirds, 
and the Mourning Dove placing her 
makeshift nest almost at the entrance 
to the Grackle’s home. 








April flood-waters bring thunderous music 
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The old Evergreens are noisy Trees 
when the various youngsters begin to 
arrive and demand food in quantity. 
Fortunately the Bird couples all mind 
their own affairs, and in fact have 
more than they can look after in their 
own households without dictating to 
the neighbors, so all goes well. 


The Blue Jay has a trick of weaving 
small twigs together to make his nest, 
and when finished it is a rustic but 
neat little home securely fastened to 
the crotch of a limb. 


The Red-winged Blackbirds are 
making Aprilday overflow with joyful- 
ness, as their song floats in to us from 
a neighboring marsh, where they too 
are building their homes and prepar- 
ing to rear their families. 


April finds the Bluebird with his 
site selected in the hollow of an old 
tree or fencepost; or if he is unusually 
fortunate, a real Bluebird House with 
= the conveniences a Bird could wish 

or. 


The Bird chorus is fairly well or- 
ganized by the middle of April, al- 
though many new voices will be added 
in the weeks to follow. The Robin 
forms no small part of this chorus 
which is at its best in the early morn- 
ing hours after daybreak, and in the 
evening when the sun is sinking and 
their Bird labors are over for the day. 
It is restful to listen to this evening 
song, and it should make us forget the 
worries of the day and we should be 
thankful that we live in such a beau- 
tiful world. 


April has other musicians of no 
mean talent, which we hear best when 
night is closing in and the busy noises 
of the day are stilled. The Frogs 
from their pond are making night 
gladsome with their tinkling music, 
a music that wells as lightly as a 
bubbling spring. 


The brook is another talented musi- 
cian of April, for the spring rains 
have increased its activities and it 
sings and babbles as it hurries its 
course over rill and rock, happy to be 
free from the ice that held it so long. 
The rivers too are musical and awe in- 
spiring as they whirl and swirl their 
way to ocean and lake, carrying their 
turbulent flood waters on to the tune 
of thunderous music. 


And April winds sing too; some- 
times a soft, warm wind that croons 
a sleepy lullaby, and again a wind with 
a strong bass voice that bends the 
trees to the time of his chanting, and 
whistles his tunes down chimneys and 
around house corners. 


April too may bring us snow, al- 
though the days preceding may have 
been bright and warm. It seldom 
lingers long, this April whiteness, but 
it may be very deep and give the earth 
the appearance of Midwinter. 


If snow comes, all spring activities 
seem to cease, and we wonder if the 
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tender buds will freeze or the Birds 
become discouraged with this throw- 
back to Winter. But all come through 
unharmed apparently, and the buds 
open perfectly and the Birds sing 
sweeter than ever. 


The Dove coos to his demure little 
mate in the orchard, and the Bluebird 
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softly whistles his Bluebird tunes, 
From the hedge comes the sweet Voice 
of the Song Sparrow and the Robin jg 
whistling his merry air near-by, 


The sun hangs low in the west, sum. 
moning the Birds for the vesper gon 
that will bring to a close another beay. 
tiful April day. 
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Editorial Notes 


_ os month will see Spring come 

and get pretty well established. By 
the close of April the native Wild 
Flowers will begin to bloom, a few 
may earlier in the month but not many 
varieties which are such a temptation 
to thoughtless pickers. A beginning 
has been made in the way of conserv- 
ing our Wild Flowers by laws which 
protect the Lady’s Slipper or Moc- 
casin Flower, the Trailing Arbutus or 
Mayflower, Flowering Dogwood and 
Mountain Laurel. Anyone picking, 
selling or buying any of these is liable 
to arrest and fine. To enforce such a 
law is however well nigh impossible, 
as most offenders could get away with- 
out detection. The most effective ob- 
servance of this law must come 
through public sentiment and general 
information. 


The Wild Flowers which are not 
protected by law, but which are in 
danger of extermination are: Trillium, 
Cardinal Flower, Columbine, Gentians, 
Hepatica, Spring Beauty, Lilies, 
Bloodroot, Pitcher Plant, Dutchman’s- 
breeches, Squirrel Corn, Fringed Poly- 
gala, Dog-tooth Violet, and all Orchids, 
especially the Yellow Lady’s Slipper, 
the Showy Lady’s Slipper and the 
Pink Lady’s Slipper. 


Many of these increase by seed only 
so that too close gathering of their 
blossoms will soon cause them to run 
out. Some of the above varieties will 
do well if brought into the garden but 
they lose much of their charm. They 
need the natural surroundings; be- 
sides there is the joy of getting out 
into the fields and woods, with the 
Birds, the fresh air and the sunshine. 


All of these are a part of the pleasure 
of a visit to the Wild Flowers. As we 
have learned to enjoy the Birds alive, 
not as a mark for a rifle; so we can 
enjoy the Flowers growing, rather than 
gathered and soon wilted. If the 


grown-ups would but grasp this idea 
and let it take firm hold of their minds 
and actions, children could soon be 
taught to enjoy but not destroy. 


Every gardener will be taking up, 
dividing and transplanting. There 
may be some varieties which have not 
proved themselves worth while, if so 
do not offer them to someone else. Of 
course it may be that a perfectly good 
variety does not satisfy your taste 
but is admired by a friend; if this is 
so pass it on by all means, but medi- 
ocre or inferior varieties should be 
cast out; if they are not good enough 
for you neither are they for some one 
else. 


Last year the Lilacs in Utica were 
completely ruined as far as foliage 
was concerned by the Lilac leaf-miner 
which appeared in a few gardens in 
1926. How the bushes will come out 
this Spring remains to be seen. But 
it hardly seems possible that they can 
live through many seasons of such 
complete leaf destruction. Spraying 
with Nicotine sulphate is said by the 
best authorities to be the remedy. 
This “medicine” should be purchased 
now before it is forgotten so that it 
can be applied on the very first ap- 
pearance of the enemy. We will try 
to remember to put another “note” 
in, in May just to jog the memories of 
owners of Lilac bushes. These shrubs 
are too beautiful to allow them to be 
exterminated. 
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The Dwarf Phloxes 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


more showy plants have so com- 

Jetely monopolized not only the 
center of the stage, but all other parts 
of it as well, that we are inclined to 
overlook the many small plants with- 
out which the garden would be poor 
indeed, and among these small species, 
none, perhaps, are more valuable in 
their way than the Dwarf Phioxes. A 
noted English gardener has said that 
“the dwarf members of the Phlox 
Family are indispensable beyond all 
other indispensables for the rock gar- 
den”; and as the Phlox Family, in all 
its branches, is American, it may be 
worth while for us to know more about 
this native plant that is so highly 
esteemed abroad. 

Phlox is one of the plants that is 
widely distributed, being found in one 
form or another in all parts of this 
broad land, and the plants inured to 
our climatic vagaries are more de- 
yendable and quite as lovely as many 
imported favorites. My own experi- 
ence with them is limited but I am 
writing this just to call attention to 
them with the hope that many gardens 
may be enriched thereby. Some are 
desirable border plants, while others 
are suited for naturalizing in half- 
wild places; many will thrive in a 
shady corner, and all are happy in 
the rock garden; though a location 
with partial shade seems to suit them 
best. Among the species highly recom- 
mended and that can be procured from 
dealers in hardy plants are these: 

Phlox divaricata, growing in moist 
open woodlands, is found from New 
York westward to Minnesota, and 
south to Florida. It is one of the tall- 
est of the group having loose flower 
heads of lovely lavender flowers on 
slender stems eight to eighteen inches 
high. It likes a light, rich soil and 
partial shade, and does well along the 
edges of the shrubbery borders with 
Daffodils for companions. 

Of course plant breeders cannot let 
it alone so there are several varieties 
said to be an improvement on the 
type; “improvement” meaning, as 
usual, bigger and brighter. A white 
form is to be had that is very lovely. 

Phlox amoena is a satisfactory little 
plant for the rock garden, sending up 
many leafy stems to a height of five 
or six inches carrying heads of bright- 
pink flowers. It is found in dry lands 
in Virginia and Kentucky and south- 
ward. Whether or not it would be 
hardy in the North is, of course an 
open question. 

Phlox ovata is one of the taller 
Species with flower stems from twelve 
to eighteen inches in height. The 
flowers are quite large and bright pink 
in color. It blooms at the same time 
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as P. divaricata and combines prettily 


with it. Its home is Pennsylvania and 
southward. 


Phlox stellaria is one of the most 
charming species, with open, spread- 
ing growth and pale starry blossoms 
sprinkled over the foliage. It is a 
native of Kentucky and Tennessee but 
I think is quite hardy here, for I am 
quite sure it is the species that carpets 
an old cemetery in Oneida County, 
New York. When we think of south- 
ern plants, we must remember that 
altitude affects climate as well as lati- 
tude, and that plants growing in the 
Southern mountains are often hardy 
in the North. 

Phlox subulata is perhaps the best 
known of this group, and has several 
varieties. It is quite hardy and comes 
as near to taking care of itself as any 
plant should. When the plants become 
untidy and straggling they may be 
taken up and divided, and all dwarf 
Phloxes are benefited by having rich 
loam worked in among the stems after 
the blooming season is past. 

These are only a few of a fairly long 
list. Others may be found in the lists 
of dealers in hardy plants. 





Useful Hints for April 


ERHAPS at no other time of the 

year is delight in the garden so 
keenly felt as in April, for though 
you make the rounds before and after 
every meal new shoots are constantly 
appearing, sometimes in quite unex- 
pected places. Of course there are 
some shadows in the picture—an un- 
accountable break in the line of Cro- 
cuses; a bare spot where some new 
and choice Primulas were set last year, 
and a Rosebush most unmistakably 
dead; but these are, for the time be- 
ing, more than offset by the—tem- 
porary—absence of weeds and bugs 
that will have to be reckoned with a 
little later. “Thank God for a garden” 
the year round but especially in April. 


“April’s a remembering time 
Days of garden grace. 

Lift the covering of straw 
And find a Pansy face! 


If you have loved a garden 

Its ways will call you yet 
Nothing else that life will bring 
Will help you to forget.” 


LovuIsE DRISCOLL 

But with all the pleasure, don’t en- 
tirely forget the work that is waiting 
just ahead. Check over the list of 
seeds; and, alack and alas, the list of 
insecticides also. And don’t forget 
the fertilizers, for they will surely be 
needed in the warm sunny days of late 
April and early May, when everything 
needs to be done at once, and dealers 
as well as gardeners are driven to 
their limit. “Preparedness” is one of 
the most important things for a suc- 
cessful garden. And such a garden 
always includes Shirley Poppies! 


Perennials that need transplanting 
or separating should be attended to 
this month as soon as they are up 
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enough to be handled. Crowded 
clumps may be cut in two and half 
given to a neighbor (if her color 
scheme harmonizes with yours) unless 
you need the increase for your own 
use. If you are going to be generous, 
be so with plants that are worth-while. 


Sowing seeds in April in Central 
New York, even of hardy flowers and 
vegetables, is a good deal of a gamble, 
but the loss is usually slight if they 
fail, and the reward is great if suc- 
cess is achieved. Every day gained in 
planting time is worth while and when 
we consider that a good planting day 
may be succeeded by a week or ten 
days of impossible weather, the need 
of diligence is more fully realized. 


If you want Lilies and neglected to 
get the bulbs in the Fall, do it now. 
Practically all Hardy Lilies (except 
the Madonna) can be _ successfully 
planted in the Spring, and, of course 
.the tender bulbs, Montbretias, Cannas, 
etc., must be planted in the Spring, 
the same as Gladioli. 


As soon as the Roses are uncovered, 
spray them. Amateurs seldom if ever 
spray enough. Along with your 
Lenten resolutions it might not be 
amiss to resolve to treat your garden 
children better than you have done 
formerly: First, spray early and 
often; second, feed them well; third, 
cultivate around them; fourth, weed, 
weed, weed. Yes, this calls for a lot 
of time, energy, patience and perhaps 
strength, but it is the only road to 
anything like complete success. 





Fighting Moles 


It will soon be time to fight Moles. 
Whether the Mole Tree, and Castor 
Oil Bean are the same thing, I do not 
know, but the following is our experi- 
ence with ordinary Castor Oil Beans. 


For years, we were troubled very 
much with Moles in the flower, fruit 
and vegetable gardens; also in the 
lawn. No matter what we did, it had 
no effect upon the Moles and the bulb 
beds were about ruined. 

Last Spring we decided to try 
Castor Oil Beans. I raised a few 
plants in the coldframe and trans- 
planted them where the Moles usually 
made their runs. 

In the vegetable and fruit gardens, 
my husband dropped Castor Oil Beans 
wherever a new run appeared. A 
small number of the Beans grew. 

We did not have any more trouble 
all Summer and Fall with the Moles. 

A neighbor came to me one morn- 
ing, discouraged. The Moles were 
going back and forth in the hotbed. 
Every day a few more plants were 
thrown up. I told her about Castor 
Oil Beans. She used them and her 
troubles with Moles were over for that 
season. 

We shall have Castor Oil Beans on 
hand this Spring ready for war if 
necessary. 


ADELE GRENNAN ROUGH, (Conn.) 
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Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 








The N. Currier and Currier & Ives Prints 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


great demand has sprung up for 

these old Prints and the desire 
for reliable information regarding 
them was so great that The Holport 
Publishing Co. issued a book listing 
some 3,000 titles with historical in- 
formation of the makers of the Prints. 

The larger part of these Prints were 
colored and while some are really 
artistic and many desirable historical 
scenes are depicted, yet the great ma- 
jority are of inferior quality and 
possess no charm for the collector. 

The pictures by Nathaniel Currier 
or N. Currier as they are usually in- 
scribed are the older and date from 
1835 when he started in business at 
No. 1 Wall St., New York City, up 
to 1857 when he formed a partnership 
with James M. Ives. The firm of 
Currier & Ives was in business until 
the close of the nineteenth century, 
but no Prints were made after 1896. 

In the earlier years before the era 
of photography and while steel en- 
gravings were high-priced, these 
bright-colored pictures which sold for 
a few cents each were disposed of in 
large quantities. 

A good collection of scenes from 
American History can be made from 
these pictures as all important events 
were produced very soon after their 
happening, as well as pictures of the 
older events which were copied from 
older drawings or sketches obtainable 
at that time. 

There seems to have been a com- 
plete series showing the Presidents of 
the United States from Washington 
to Harrison at least, and others show- 
ing the Presidents with their cabinets 
in many cases. 

Some of the pictures are; “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims,” “The Great 
Fire at Chicago,” “Wm. Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians,” “Across the Con- 
tinent,” “View of the Great Confla- 
gration at New York, July 19, 1845,” 
issued four days later; “Battle of 
Bunker Hill,” “Surrender of Corn- 
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wallis,” “Discovery of the Mississippi 
by Ferdinand DeSoto,” “Gold Mining 
in California,” etc. 

The American Homestead series of 
“Spring,” “Summer,” “Autumn,” and 
“Winter,” is a popular one and are 
very finely executed. 

The series of heads such as “Little 
Ella,” “Little Martha,” etc., are of 
small value as there is little artistic 
worth. 


Views of New York and vicinity, in 
large numbers, as well as many other 


. parts of the country, are shown; and 


some of these are very good as they 
show the architecture and styles of the 
times. The series on “Central Park” 
is especially fine. 


The publishers really did not miss 
much that happened in the world as 
they had “Adam and Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden,” “‘Noah’s Ark,” and many 
Biblical titles. 


And for adventure they represent 
“Robinson Crusoe and his Man Fri- 
day” and “Robinson Crusoe and his 
Pets.” This will bring back to the 
minds of us older folks the happy days 
we spent poring over these tales. By 
the way this reminds me; one of the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER called 
upon me recently to say how much he 
enjoyed this department of the mag- 
azine and would hardly believe that 
he had found the right person as he 
expected to find a young man. Well 
perhaps I might some time present my 
photo as “A Living Antique.” 


Naval heroes were well represented 
and Christopher Columbus came in for 
his share of honor. 

Booze was evidently a factor in 
those days to be considered, as there 
were plenty of temperance pictures, 
including that of “The Progress of 
Intemperance,” with six scenes. 

Several pictures were made showing 
the “Great East River Suspension 
Bridge” and other structures. 

Even the circus was not forgotten 
and one picture gives “Van Amburg 
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& Co’s Triumphal Car” taken in 1856, 
Do you remember it? 

A series of The American Fire 
included “Facing the Enemy,” “Rygp. 
ing to the Conflict,” “Always Ready» 
and “Prompt to the Rescue.” e) 

The Railroads are also representeq 
and some views of the early types of 
locomotives and cars are very interest. 
ing. One entitled “The Lightning Ry. 
press Trains Leaving the Junction,” 
shows two trains of that period with 
different styles of engines just start. 
ing off. 

The bicycle as it appeared in 1899 
was shown and when we compare this 
with the modern 1928 automobile, and 
note the change that has taken place 
in transportation in the last 60 or 7 
years, we are filled with wonder ang 
we cannot imagine to any degree what 
may take place in the next similar 
period. Some of you young readers 
will know and look back to this time 
and wonder how we ever lived in such 
a primeval state. 


Also remember this, that some of 
the every-day things of to-day will be 
near Antiques in the year 2000 and 
if you young people only knew what 
to save! But just imagine a 1928 
radio set for example, in the year 2000 
and that is not a long time for I have 
lived nearly that long already. At that 
time people will not be able to even 
guess what such a complicated ma- 
chine could be used for. 


Marriage Certificates, Membership 
Certificates, Family Registers, ete, 
made by this firm are of no value ex- 
cept to those that are personally in- 
terested in the records upon them. 

One amusing topic is “Hair Tonic 
Explosion.” I do not know what the 
picture shows, but their tonic in those 
days must have had some “pep” to it 
and certainly should have made the 
hair grow. 

Another humorous set was the 
“Darktown Series” of about 60 dif- 
ferent pictures. 

Ships and Shipping were repre- 
sented by around 100 titles, such as, 
“The Great Republic,” “Ocean Express 
Discharging the Pilot,” “Com. Far- 
ragut’s Fleet Passing the Forts on the 
Mississippi,” “Terrific Combat Be- 
tween Monitor, 2 Guns, and Merrimac, 
10 Guns,” “The Great Eastern,” 
“Great Mississippi Steamboat Race,” 


“U. S. Ship of the Line Ohio, 104 


Guns,” “Admiral Porter’s Fleet run- 
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. Rebel Blockade at Vicks- 
burg 2 eperry’s Victory on Lake 
Erie,” etc. The series of Clipper 


Ships was delightful and are in de- 
_- and Political Candidates, 
Racing Horses, Hunting and Forestry 
scenes, Games and Sports, were well 
i d. 
Wie. entire Civil War was pictured 
from the “Firing on Fort Sumter” to 
the “Burial of Lincoln. 

The age of these pictures has little 
to do with their value, as some of the 
older ones are very cheap while some 
of the late ones bring good prices. 
The value of them is based largely on 
their artistic merit, or their historical 
worth, as well as the scarcity of that 
particular picture. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


I cannot show you a good picture of 
these pictures so will show you some 
more glass which is my own particular 
hobby. 3 

The bottles shown are the crying- 
baby bottle which is amusing at least, 
and the next one is a French bottle, 
having bees over nearly all the bottle. 
The third is the “Moses” bottle used 
by the Poland Spring Co.; while the 
fourth one is a green flask with a 
cornucopia of flowers on one side and 
the horn of plenty on the other. 

The other picture shows two of the 
Sandwich plates with a diamond point 
sauce dish between them. 





Beaver Farming 


EAVERS may be raised profitably in 

some localities, thinks the U. S. Bi- 
ological Survey. They might be intro- 
duced without harm. In fact they might 
do much good. They might aid in pre- 
venting floods and extensive erosion by 
storing water in reservoirs along moun- 
tain streams. They might also improve 
the fishing resources of streams and 
lakes, as well as increase the flow of 
water in dry weather. In such places 
these fur Bearers would not only enrich 
forests and parks with a unique and in- 
teresting form of wild life, but also add 
much to the decreasing supply of valu- 
able fur. 

The best location for Beaver Farms 
is believed to be in the tier of states 
along the Canadian border. These ani- 
mals can be kept readily in a fully con- 
trolled if not a fully domesticated state. 
Because the animals are comparatively 
clumsy and slow walkers they rarely 
go more than 20 or 30 rods from their 
home stream. To confine them to a 
narrow strip along a certain stream, 
therefore, it is only necessary to fence 
across the stream a short distance above 
and below their colony, running the 
fences at right angles to the stream 
about 30 rods on each side. 

A rough guide to desirable range for 
Beavers is the presence of the Aspen or 
Poplar tree. These trees are their fav- 
orite food and are of little value com- 
mercially. 

Anyone interested in the possibilities 
of Beaver farming may obtain a booklet 
giving much additional information by 
writing to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., asking for 
Technical Bulletin No. 21-T. 
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Some of the Unusual Roses 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


follow a report, even a rumor, 

and certainly a leader. Looking 
back over the Rose history of the last 
hundred years, one is compelled to 
note with interested regret, the way 
in which, when around sixty years ago 
an experiment in England and an ex- 
periment in France by hybridizers 
who were chasing for improved Hy- 
brid Perpetual Roses resulted in what 
was not then named or recognized as 
the modern Hybrid Tea group, at once 
when a name had been given to the 
new animal all the hybridizers began 
to put Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals 
together. They have kept on by the 
hundreds and thousands ever since, 
so that this year the American Rose 
Annual, which each year reports all 
the new Roses of the world, will set 
forth the claims of about 150 new Hy- 
brid Tea Roses as the usual crop. In 
this crop there may be one or two 
worth-while Roses, but by far the 
larger number of them will be “ring- 
ers,” duplicates, and Roses so closely 
like preceding issues of the same 
growers and other growers that no 
one can tell them apart. 

In this wild rush for new things old 
Roses not yet fully tried out are not 
infrequently neglected and forgotten. 
I think of an example in Willowmere, 
now fifteen years old, and certainly 
one of the finest of all Roses, though 
it has never been made a leader be- 


Ae, MANKIND seems anxious to 


_ cause some new candidate shouldered 


it aside. I might give numerous other 


instances of how a good thing has 
been forgotten, and in some cases 
where a good new Rose over-propa- 
gated has been thus worked into weak- 
ness, and overlooked because it did not 
grow. 

Fortunately, the 1928 American 
Rose Annual in “The Proof of the 
Pudding,” which presents the opinions 
of eighty-nine careful observers all 
over the country on all the Roses 
prominently offered in the last six 
years, will, to those who are in that 
Society, clear up many doubts, save 
many dollars, avoid many disappoint- 
ments. 

But I started mainly to bring back 
thought and attention to two classes 
of Roses that in the popularity of the 
new Hybrid Teas have been side- 
tracked or overlooked, though several 
members of these classes persist in 
staying in the public eye because they 
are too useful to forget. 


_ I was a boy and working in 
my father’s greenhouses, Hybrid 
Teas were entirely new, and Tea Roses 
were the only thing we could look to, 
aside from our old friends the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Yet we had then one pet 
which was called a “monthly” Rose, 
under the curious idea that it bloomed 
every month whether or no. It was 
Hermosa, now classed as either of 
China or Bengal origin, nobody know- 
ing which is which or why is either, 
and it has been a mighty good Rose 
since its first starting out by the 


c 





Rose—Hermosa. (For description see text) 
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Rose—Birdie Blye 


(See description in text) 


French grower Marcheseau, in 1840. 
It has small flowers of exquisite pink, 
quite double, and it grows on plants 
that don’t know anything else than to 
bloom all Summer through. It is 
hardy, and prospers almost anywhere. 

Now in this same class there are 
other jewels old and new. As a boy I 
knew one we called Agrippina, and 
it was so close to another we knew as 
Louis Philippe, that nobody could 
know the difference. Always there 


was an abundance of small, cheerful, 


clear crimson-scarlet flowers. I do not 
know where to get either of these 
Roses now, unless it can be had under 
the title of Cramoisi Superieur. 

I find that in the most comprehen- 
sive American Rose catalogue, that of 
Bobbink & Atkins, there are several 
other of these China or Bengal Roses 
listed. Among them is Comtesse du 
Cayla, a very beautiful Rose, not so 
free in bloom as Hermosa, but yet dis- 
tinct and fine. Mrs. Foote used it 
freely in the notable and extensive 
rose-garden she planted for Mrs. 
Henry Ford at Dearborn. Then there 
are in the same group the brightly- 
colored Fabvier, the charming little 
yellow-tinted Laurette Messimy, the 
bright-pink Mme. Eugene Resal, the 
quite new Titania, with single flowers 
of orange following brilliant red buds, 
and a superb Rose in Hofgdrtner Kolb, 
with carmine flowers that have a high 
and rich fragrance. 

These old Roses or these overlooked 
new Roses do not have the brilliant 
appeal of Rev. F. Page-Roberts or of 
Angele Pernet, but they make ten or 
a dozen Roses to one of either of these 
fine new sorts, and keep blooming 
along in the garden under conditions 
which would put many of our pam- 
peréd pets out of business. Partic- 
ularly are they useful because of their 
rather dwarf growth, although I have 
had Hermosa bravely come up at 
Breeze Hill to nearly four feet. There 
ought to be others of this class im- 


ported—because many of them are yet 
grown and loved abroad—and put into 
the gardens of those who love Roses 
rather than novelty, and are willing 
to cherish old friends without disre- 
garding new favorites. It is encour- 
aging to know that one American firm 
is willing to go after these fine old 
things, even though it is sure that no 
great profit can follow. 

There is a Rose classed as a hardy 
climber which it seems to me ought 
rather to be in this Bengal or China 
class. It is Birdie Blye, which Dr. 
Van Fleet sent out in 1904 as a Hybrid 
Multiflora. Loving Dr. Van Fleet as 
I did, I had yet to recognize that some- 
times his records were mixed, and I 
think Birdie Blye is an evidence of 
that mixture. It is hardy enough, but 
it isn’t much of a climber. It can be 
grown on a pillar, and by far its best 
place is to be treated with Hermosa 
and Gruss an Teplitz as a shrub Rose, 
not so dwarf but yet shrubby, with 
constant blooming habit to commend 
it. Its pink flowers are fragrant and 
of fair form. They are not absolutely 
topnotch as to color, but there are al- 
ways flowers, and a lot of them. 


I HAVE mentioned Gruss an Teplitz, 
which, classed as a Hybrid Tea, cer- 
tainly in that case must be the result 
of a mesalliance, and a very favorable 
one at that. No other Rose is quite 
so good in producing on upstanding 
but nevertheless graceful plants free 
from stiffness, lovely foliage and still 
more lovely scarlet flowers of the ut- 
most fragrance. Gruss an Teplitz, 
Birdie Blye and Hermosa belong 
much in the same group of overlooked 
Roses that are worth while, and if 
those who are willing to hold off a 
little while from the newest extrava- 
gance of color will use all the Roses I 


have named above, and join in with . 


them a few of the best of the Poly- 
antha Roses, there will result a Rose 
Bed, or a Rose Corner, or a Rose 
Border of unique delight and value. 
When I mention the Polyantha Roses 
I am thinking particularly of the 
newer type, evidenced in Gruss an 
Aachen, Evelyn Thornton, Dorothy 
Howarth, Chatillon, La Marne, and 
Eblouissant—all with much larger 
blooms than those of the early “baby 
rambler” type. 


The old Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
sent out in 1843, is classed as a Bour- 
bon Rose. It is not always hardy, but 
can easily be wintered over with a 
little protection. Its description in 
the catalogue to which I have referred 
is that it is “old-fashioned, very 
double, quartered flowers, now out of 
style but beautiful,” and that is ex- 
actly right. Sometimes it blooms with 
great freedom, and sometimes it 
doesn’t but always when it blooms its 
silvery flesh-colored double flowers are 
charming. 

In this group—and not constant 
bloomers are two other Roses, Zephir- 
ine Drouhin and Kathleen Harrop, the 
latter being a “sport” from the lady 


Caleium, 
April, 19: 


who ends the alphabet. Both are just 
about thornless, both are so Vigorous 
that as climbers they will cover 

reasonable space, both are exquisite} 
fragrant and notably beautify], ! 
shall never forget the long trellis full 
seven feet high, and more than twelve 
feet from end to end, in the garden of 
Whitman Cross, in Chevy Ch 

Maryland, covered with these two 
Roses last June when that fine rosarian 
had gathered together his friends tg 
celebrate the annual festival of the 
queen of flowers. Zephirine Drouhin 
is a far better Rose than Climbing 
American Beauty, because it is more 
beautiful, does not “hold its dead,” 
blooms a longer time, has no thorns 
and is much more fragrant. ft 
daughter, Kathleen Harrop, is just the 
same, but a pale shell-pink in flower 
and they belong together. : 


| FOULD not be fair to the subject 

I have chosen this month if I did 
not refer to another old friend, the 
Noisette Rose’ Gloire de Dijon, also 
not always hardy but nevertheless fre. 
quently pulling through under adverse 
circumstances, and easily carried over 
with simple protection. It is classed 
as a Climbing Tea, though I suspect it 
ought to be a Noisette, and it was sent 
out in 1853 by the French grower 
Jacotot, whose home Captain Thomas 
visited during the war, enjoying a 
sight at direct descendants of this 
very old and very fine and unique 
Rose. It is called “a strong, long- 
lived Climber which blooms steadily,” 
and that is true enough where it is 
properly established. I grew up in 
knowledge of one which covered the 
side of a brick house in Harrisburg, 
and lived through without protection, 
It is mentioned here not only because 
of its own beauty, but because Dr, 
Van Fleet’s last pet, as introduced this 
year through the American Rose So- 
ciety and named for my garden, 
Breeze Hill, is a hardy Gloire de Dijon, 
doubled in size and increased in vigor, 
though without the recurrent bloom- 
ing quality of the Rose it so closely 
resembles. 


I cannot leave this subject of the 
neglected Roses without a remark con- 
cerning Mme. Plantier, a familiar so- 
called Noisette rather dubiously at- 
tributed to a French grower, Plantier, 
in 1835, which is definitely hardy all 
over America, even in the blizzard 
country of the Northwest, and which 
produces a great mass of pure white 
flowers on a big bush. Wherever it 
came from it is a fine old hardy white 
Rose, and in its memory I have had 
the thought that we would develop 4 
study of the old Roses for a subse- 
quent issue of the American Rose 
Annual. 





Rose-Growing In Canada 


“THERE is, has been, and probably 
will be for many years, a large 
amount of money expended on Rose 
bushes. Nearly everyone wants (if he 
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a aay them from 15c each up to 


uys the number he re- 
ari Menta. them, and anxiously 
- its results. If he buys the cheap 
ee he need not expect the flowers to 
Or respond with the labels on them. 
oar are probably just as likely to 
row as the more expensive ones, but 
instead of one labeled Los Angeles 
turning out a Los Angeles flower, it 
will more likely be a small Polyanthus 
and the same with all the cheap ones. 


Then the next Spring, he finds a 
number have, as vulgarly expressed, 
“kicked the bucket.” He removes all 
dead ones and buys new ones and so 
on from year to year, he finds he has 
to fill up spaces. Whether the cold 
weather killed them, the old stock into 
which the Rose was budded lost its 
vitality, or some other reason un- 
known; the fact remained that there 
were spaces to fill. 

Whether all Rose growers have the 
same experience or not, the question 
arises, “Is it possible to get Roses 
which will last longer in this country 
than two or three years?” The per- 
petuals which I have are budded on 
briers and they stand the Winter; 
the only trouble being to keep the 
brier suckers cut out every year; but 
the Tea Roses do not last more than 
two or three years. There seems to be 
something wrong with the stocks they 
are budded into. They don’t seem to 
have any hold in the ground. 


Surely the nurserymen are not put- 
ting it over on the public by using 
stock which will not grow in this 
country and thus keep up the demand 
for new Roses. Probably the fault is 
with us who buy; our soil may not be 
suitable; but whatever the reason is, 
we are going to find out, and only buy 
where we can get Roses budded on 
proper stock that will grow in this 
country, or give up altogether. 


WILLIAM COLVIN, (Ont.) 





National Flowers 


Readers may be interested in the 
Flowers which have been adopted, or 
at least supposedly adopted, by various 
countries, as follows: 


England has the distinction of hav- 
ing adopted the Rose as her National 
Flower, and it is well-known that the 
Scotch are partial to the Thistle as 
their emblem. The Shamrock has been 
attached to Ireland for many years. 
It is not as well known, however, that 
the Welsh claim the Leek as their em- 
blem. The French Fleur-de-lis is well- 
known as the iris of modern times. 
The Pomegranate is assigned to 
Spain; the Cornflower or Kaiser-blume 
ls assigned to Germany; and _ to 
Mexico, the Nopal Cactus or Prickly 
Pear. Japan claims the Chrysanthe- 
mum, but also from early days the 
Paulownia Tree. The Lily or Lotus 
has been the sacred Flower of Egypt 


as well as that of India for many 
centuries. 


den) a few Rose bushes. He 
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Queries and Ansy 





Packing Gladiolus 
Bulbs for Shipment 


To THE EpIToR :— 


What sort of packing material is used when 
getting Glad bulbs ready to ship? I would like to 
know how they can be packed so as to be safe 
against frost, and whether sawdust is recom- 
mended for this purpose. 

H. W. G., (N. J.) 


Answer:—In shipping Gladiolus bulbs 
during the period from December first 
to April first, there is danger of freezing 
unless carefully packed, and the common 
method used by florists and others is to 
line boxes or barrels with several thick- 
nesses of newspaper and some use the 
corrugated paper board which is still 
better. Some also put the bulbs in bur- 
lap bags before putting into shipping 
package, and still others pack the bulbs 
in dry sawdust or planing mill shavings. 
Buckwheat hulls have been used for this 
purpose and Holland growers use these 
to a very large extent for packing bulbs. 
There is, however, an objection to buck- 
wheat hulls or any other fine materials 
among the bulbs, as they are mussy and 
make extra work in separating the bulbs 
from the packing material. For ordinary 
shipments, nothing of this kind is neces- 
sary and it is better to put whatever 
material is used for frost-proofing near 
the outside of the package, next to the 
box or barrel. 


It is unnecessary to state that rare or 
high-priced varieties should not be 
shipped during freezing weather. 


It may be suggested that if bulbs are 
warm when packed, and well-protected 
on the outside, and shipped in a good 
tight box, that they will stand consider- 
able frost without damage. If bulbs are 
packed at a temperature near the freez- 
ing point and are exposed to tempera- 
tures below zero for some hours, they are 
likely to be frozen. 

— (EDITOR) 





“The Doldrums” and 
“Horse Latitudes” 
To THE EDITOR :— 


Can you or the Weather Man tell me something 
about “The Doldrums” or the “Horse Latitudes ?”’ 
In a radio talk last Fall I heard the statement 
that a tropical Hurricane starting near ‘“The 
Doldrums” had moved northwest and was then 


southwest of Bermuda. 
Mrs. D. C., (Okla.) 
Answer :—Briefly “The Doldrums” are 
a more or less well-known region of 
calms or light winds lying along the 
Equator and migrating somewhat as the 
seasons change. Their movement being 
somewhat north of the Equator during 
our summer season, and south in the 
Wintertime for Northern Hemisphere. 


It is believed these light winds are due 
mainly to active convection of the air 
lying along the Equator due to continued 
and excessive heat. The constant ap- 
plication of heat along this zone results 
in warming the air which expands, be- 
comes lighter, and rises. The air cur- 
rents thus become vertical instead of 
horizontal and so the winds or the hori- 
zontal movement of the air becomes 
slight, or a region of calms. During the 
last century before steam had come into 
general use sailing vessels frequently 


near the “‘Horse Latitudes, 








had serious delays in crossing this rather 
narrow zone because of lack of wind. 
The “Horse Latitudes” lie along a 
parallel of latitude about 30 to 35 North 
of the Equator and are said to be the 
result of the settling down to the surface 
of the air which was raised along the 
heated region of the Equator and flows 
north and south to finally settle to the 
earth’s surface along these zones. In 
the “Horse Latitudes” we find then a 
downward movement of the air rather 
than an upward movement such as was 
found in “The Doldrums” but which also 
results in a region of comparative calms. 
“The Doldrums” are generally extremely 
—7 while the “Horse Latitudes” are 
ry. j 
JOHN S. HAZEN 





Trouble with Peach Trees in Ohio 


To THE EbpIToR :— 

I would like to know what to do for young 
Peach trees when the tips get gummy and the 
leaves dry up at the tips. The trees grow very 
fast and seem hearty-looking.. A few had small 
light-colored worms in the tip of the branches. 

I also noticed some light-colored gum at the base 
of the tree near the ground on one of them. All 
people’s trees around here are afflicted the same 
way. 

I would be very thankful for a remedy. 

Mrs. A. W. NEwMAN, (Ohio) 

Answer :—I cannot be sure of the in- 
sect working in the tips of the branches, 
but should suspect the Oriental Peach 
Moth. This is a new pest which has been 
destructive in New Jersey for some time 
and is slowly spreading. I should ad- 
vise you to send specimens of the twigs 
to the Ohio Experiment Station at 
Wooster. The Entomologist can tell you 
what the insect is, and if it should prove 
to be Oriental Moth it may well be that 
the Station would like to know that this 
pest is established in your locality. 


The gum at the surface of the ground 
probably indicates the presence of Peach 
Borers. These worms burrow around the 
trunk beneath the bark, killing the bark 
and girdling the tree. 

The best control measure where there 
are only a few trees is to cut away the 
dead bark with a sharp knife and de- 
stroy the Borers, which are not difficult 
to find. This should be done every year 
in Spring or early Summer. If the trees 
have grown well the damage so far prob- 
ably has been slight. 

Where many trees are involved, it is 
easiest and cheapest to kill the Borers 
by gassing them with the chemical known 
as Paradichlorobenzine—truly a formi- 
dable name. 

Clear away the grass and rubbish from 
about the trunk of the tree and scatter 
one ounce of the chemical in a circle 
about one inch from the trunk.’ Then 
mound with earth above the highest bur- 
row and pack it tightly with the shovel. 
The chemical will do the rest. Keep it 
away from the bark or it may do more 
damage than the Borers. Otherwise it 


is safe enough on bearing trees,—but 
not for very young trees. 

After the first treatment an annual 
application about September first will 
insure freedom from damage by Borers. 


R. A. VAN METER 
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Supplying Air Moisture 


To THE EDITOR :— 

How can one supply moisture to the air in a 

furnace heated room for the benefit of plants? 
LEON LIESENBERG, (Iowa) 

Answer:—This problem is an impor- 
tant one, not only for the benefit of 
plants but much more important for the 
benefit of the people who inhabit those 
heated rooms during Winter. The prob- 
lem is most important during the cold- 
est weather when the air of the house is 
driest. ; 

My way of supplying a certain amount 
of moisture is to keep my coal supply in 
the basement well sprinkled with water 
and the ashes well sprinkled, too. This 
has a greater effect on the living and 
sleeping rooms than might be imagined. 


In this connection, it may be noted 
that houses without cement cellar floors 
are continuously supplied with moisture 
from the earth in much the same way. 

The. most simple way of supplying 
moisture to the air of rooms during Win- 
ter is to allow a teakettle to boil slowly. 
There are various devices to attach to 
steam radiators, but how effective they 
are, I am unable to say. 

Can anyone with experience offer 
further suggestions? 

MADISON COOPER 





Care of Ferns as Window Piants 


‘To THE EDITOR :— 

Can you tell me what soil to use for house 
Ferns, and how they should be treated? I have 
tried everything, and as soon as they get two or 
three inches tall they turn brown. 


Mrs. P. T. S.,( N.Y.) 


Answer :—Perfect drainage and care 
in watering are special needs in growing 
Ferns, and are really more important than 
anything else. Heavy clay is undesirable, 
and any waterlogged soil will be harmful. 
There should be plenty of drainage ma- 
terial in the bottom of the pot. The soil 
should be porous, a desirable mixture 
being equal parts of fine leaf mold, sand 
and fibrous loam, broken up but not 
sifted. Water should be given when the 
soil is reasonably dry, and it should 
then be allowed to dry before being 
watered again. Do not let the pot stand 
jn water in an outer jardiniere. While 
few Ferns like direct sunlight, they like 
light as much as other plants do, and 
should not be set in dark corners. Ferns 
used upon a dining table should not be 
kept there continuously, but should be 
moved to the window often enough to 
give them a chance to keep in health. A 
north window is a desirable place for 
Ferns. The temperature of a living- 
room will suit most Ferns that are usually 
grown in the house. During the Summer 
they will do well in a sheltered place 
outside. We should suspect poor drain- 
age and overwatering as your trouble. 


—(Rural New-Y orker) 





Plums Drop When Immature 


4TO THE EDITOR :— 


I have a large Plum tree about ten years old. 
It blooms freely each year, but the fruit drops 
when the size of Peas. Very seldom does any 
fruit mature. 

Any information or advice as to remedy, will 


be appreciated. 
Mrs. Mary F. Oswa.p, (B. C.) 
Answer:—Without more detailed in- 
formation regarding the tree it is diffi- 
cult to determine the cause of this 
trouble. There are several things that 
gometimes cause Plum trees to behave 


in this way, among which the following 
are most common. 

Starvation:—When Plum trees for 
some reason are not growing properly, 
when they are weak and devitalized, they 
scmetimes throw off the crop early in 
the season. The chief remedy of course 
is fertilization, although pruning will 
help some. Highly nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers are most effective, such as un- 
leached poultry manure, nitrate of soda, 
or sulphate of ammonia. If the trees 
are already thrifty and vigorous starva- 
tion is eliminated at once as a possible 
cause of the premature drop. 

Poor Pollination:—Some varieties of 
Plums may blossom freely but set no 
fruit at all unless there is another vari- 
ety near to furnish pollen. Burbank is 
a conspicuous offender in this regard, 
and there are many others. The remedy 
is to plant another variety or to bring 
in blossom-bearing branches of one or 
two other varieties and place them in 
water under the offending tree at blos- 
soming time. Since Plums are not often 
grown as isolated varieties far removed 
from all others, pollination is likely to 
be blamed often for troubles due to other 
things. 

Plum Curculio:—This pest is respon- 
sible for the destruction of many Plums, 
but Plums usually attain some size be- 
fore they fall. The adult insect is a 
small stout beetle, dull gray in color, 
which attacks the Plums (or Peaches, 
or Cherries, or Apples) soon after the 
petals fall. They cannot get at the 
new-set Plums until the husk or dried 
calyx has fallen, which is several days 
after the petals have fallen. 

The presence of this insect may be 
detected by the crescent-shaped egg-lay- 
ing punctures which it makes in the 
fruit. A drop of gum often exudes from 
the cut and brown rot very commonly 
follows in to complete the destruction of 
the Plum. The worms commonly found 
in Plums are the larva of this insect. 

Where only a few trees are involved 
the insects may be jarred from the trees 
to sheets spread on the ground, and de- 
stroyed. This must be done as soon as 
they begin to work on the Plums, for in 
a few days they may have destroyed the 
crop. 

Where spraying is possible an appli- 
cation should be made soon after the 
petals fall and another about ten days 
or two weeks later. Use 1% pounds of 
arsenate of lead in fifty gallons of water. 
For brown rot it is well to add one of the 
dry-mix sulphur lime preparations in ac- 
cordance with directions on the package. 
The lime sulphur preparations, liquid 
or dry, used on Apple trees is likely to 
burn the foliage of Plum trees, especially 
of Japanese varieties. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Peeling Gladiolus Bulblets 
before Planting 


To THE EpDITOR :— 


Where one has only a few cormels, say four or 
five hundred, would it help if they were peeled, 
instead of soaking them for weeks or days as some 


suggest ? 
Frep W. ULLyot, (Man.) 

Answer :—Yes, peeling helps germina- 
tion and is probably better than soaking 
but it is a “deuce of a job”; and about as 
good results can be had by cracking the 
shells in some way. This subject has 
been covered in past issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and something along 
this line appears in almost every one. 

The most practical plan for treating 
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bulblets before planting is to soak ther 
ther Warn, 


about twenty-four hours in ra 
(but not hot,) water. 


As I have repeatedly stated in ¢ 
columns, my own method is to put 
bulblets into damp sand, (about 
parts of bulblets and sand,) along a) 
Midwinter. If they are stored Where } 
is cold they will not sprout much 
cept a few varieties; and if they 4 
sprout before planting it is no seri 
matter as comparatively few of ¢ 
sprouts are broken off in planting, 

The sand used should be clean builder 
sand put through a fine screen to . 
out pebbles; and before mixing bulblets 
and sand together the sand should be 
thoroughly wet so that it is about the 
consistency of soft mortar. The 
bulblets soak the water out of the sand 
to. a considerable extent and in some 
cases it is necessary to replace with 
damp sand after screening out the dry 
sand. 

It is of course easy to separate th 
sand from the bulblets at planting tiny 
by using the same fine screen which is 
used for screening the sand before Using, 


MADISON Coops 





Planting Gladiolus Bulblets 
and Cracking Shells of Same 


To THE EpITOR :— 
I want to ask about planting Gladiol 
What depth should they be planted? ~ 
What is meant by cracking the shell; and how 
is it done? 
Definite suggestions will be useful to me. 
B. A. SPINDLER, (Ohio) 


Answer:—Bulblets are commonly 


planted in a light sandy soil, 2%” to 3” §f 


below the surface; in a heavier soil a 
depth of 142” to 2” is sufficient. It js 
necessary that bulblets should be kept 
pretty well wet during the first few 
weeks to get a good percentage of ger. 
mination. 


The shell of Gladiolus bulblets may be # 


cracked by pinching between the fingers, 
or by denting with the thumb nail. Som 
have used a rolling pin on a flat surface 
to do this work, but of course the larger 
bulblets are likely to be mashed in this 
process. 

— (EpITor) 





Scotch Pines for Screen 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I have six Scotch Pines on my lawn which 
are about twelve to sixteen feet in height. | 
wish to top them so as to get a more bushy 
growth, to form a screen from the highway. 

Can I cut the tops off these trees, if I am 
careful not to cut too far down? 

Louis E. ScHwas, (Conn.) 

Answer :—While I am not familiar 
with Scotch Pines for the purpose men- 
tioned, presuming that their behavior 
would not be essentially different than 


our native White Pines, it would seem § 


that these may be cut to form a screen a 
suggested. 

My experience with the White Pine 
is for a screen hedge, separating my 
property from that of a_ neighbor's 


These Pines were set three feet apart, j 


and after about eight year’s growth, they 
were cut off at the tops to an exact height 
of ten feet, and limbs which proj 
above that height were cut down to. 
This has resulted in a rather thick screen 
hedge which makes a very good appeal 
ance, and it is only necessary to 
off the top growth each year with a tre 
pruner. 
— (EpIToR) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


who can assist by giving general or 
Restinformation will confer a favor on the 
spejrer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
eine of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT ASTILBE 


I wonder if someone will tell me about 
Astilbe plants? Are they easy to grow? 
And will they live for a number of years? 

Mrs. CARRIE GILLMORE, (N.Y.) 





OLD-FASHIONED DARK-RED CARNATION 


I would like to know the name of the 
hardy “Old-fashioned Dark-red Carna- 
tion” which my mother alway had in her 
garden. It was protected by the house 
on the north and west and I think she 
never covered it. I did not cover mine 
which was in a more exposed place, and 
several years ago it froze out. I cannot 
find it in any catalogue. 

The Carnation that I refer to is a pro- 
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fuse bloomer and looks like a bright-red 
small greenhouse Carnation flower, but 
the leaves are of a dark-green color. 


Mrs. LoutIse B. HASTINGS, (Ohio) 


SNAPDRAGONS AND ZINNIAS FROM SEED 


When should Snapdragons and Zinnias 
be planted in a hothouse so that they 
will be ready to set out by the middle 
of May? 

E. R. STOCKWELL, (Ohio) 


WHAT DO NAMES STAND FOR? 


In corresponding with floral sisters 
some very queer flowers are offered, (at 
least queer names,) in exchange for some 
of my flowers. “Kiss-Me-Not,” “Cam- 
phor Blossoms,” and “House Leek” being 
the latest names from W. Va. Can some- 
one tell me their right names? ~ 


Mrs. H. McKEE, (Ohio) 


LILY FOR IDENTIFICATION 


Will someone please tell me the name 
of a Lily that is rather small and of 
orange color and after the bloom disap- 
pears, it forms everlasting black berries 
in the seed pod? 


RENA DANIEL, (Penna.) 
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MUSA ENSETE DOES POORLY 


I took up my four-foot Musa ensete 
last Fall, planted it in a candy pail, and 
it seemed to live “a little.’ But gradu- 
ally it drooped and I cut it off and set 
pail in vegetable cellar. Will it grow 
when planted this Spring? 

LEON LIESENBERG, (Iowa) 
EpITor’s NOTE:— 


Where most people make a mistake in 
taking things inside from the garden is 
that they expect them to go on growing 
during the Winter instead of resting. 
As a matter of fact, every plant should 
have its resting period and perhaps that 
is where Brother Liesenberg has failed 
in the above case, and had he put the 
plant in the vegetable cellar to begin 
with, it might have been saved and been 
ready for the Spring. 

Any suggestions from those with ex- 
perience? 


BECHTEL’S FLOWERING CRAB DIES 


I have a Bechtel’s Flowering Crab 
which I set out when about six or seven 
feet tall and about four inches in dia- 
meter. It grew although probably not 
real vigorously, flowered reasonably well 
for two years. This Summer, it was at- 





How to Grow Sweet Peas 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 
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WEET PEAS are by far the most 
S popular annual flowers, producing 
great quantities of cut bloom at 
very little expense, and the easiest of 
all flowers to grow. 


Seed is sown early in February, on 
heavily manured land, in drills, A, 
four feet apart, and the seed is spaced 
six inches apart. In dry locations, it 
is a good plan to sow seed in shallow 
trenches, so that the plants can be 
watered in Summer. 


Another way is to sub-irrigate with 
drain pipes, two feet below the rows, 
so that manure water can be given at 
the roots, where it is most effective. 

When Sweet Peas are grown for ex- 
hibition, or cut flowers, they are grown 
to a single stem, the laterals being cut 
away, as shown at E, as they form. 
This makes long stems and large 
flower trusses. 

When grown for garden decoration 
it is a good plan to top the seedlings, 
B, C, D, to make strong plants. One 
seed will produce a plant four feet 
across and six feet high. 

Cuttings of new sorts are often 
rooted in sand from laterals, when the 
seed is expensive. 

Some Sweet Pea growers sow the 
seed in September, in pots, and winter 
the plants in coldframes. The ad- 
vantage of this is very early flowers, 
and where the variety is new a greater 
quantity of seed is produced. 





Sweet Peas have such a popular 
appeal that many different plans have 
been devised for their successful cul- 
ture. The idea suggested here of 
subirrigating with manure water 
seems to be an unusual one and 
worthy of trial by those who care to 
experiment. 
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tacked by some disease apparently, and 
one limb after another died. After the 
first limb curled its leaves and died, I 
began spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 
and cut out each dead limb, but left 
three. Do you think there is any chance 
of its coming out alive again in the 
Spring? 
LEON LIESENBERG, (Iowa) 


MEXICAN BEETLES 


Can anyone tell me what to use for a 
spray for the Mexican Beetle that spoiled 
the Green Bean crop in this section last 
year? All our Beans, Wax, Green Pods, 
Navy, Pole and Limas, were literally 
covered and ruined except the Bush 
Limas which were developed to a safe 
point before the pests arrived. 

The Beetle is soft and fuzzy, of pale 
yellow, turning to a darker yellow when 
mature, and they are much the same 
as the potato bug in appearance, and I 
imagine, go into the ground to hibernate. 


Mrs. ALBERT Moore, (Ohio) 


STRATIFYING PEONY AND OTHER SIMILAR 
‘SEEDS 


Will some reader who has had ex- 
perience please explain in the plainest 
possible words the briefest way to strat- 
ify the seeds of Peonies and other similar 
plants? 

Mrs. ALBERT Moore, (Ohio) 


BRYOPHYLLUM 


Can anyone tell me if the Bryophyllum 
ever blooms? I have a plant that is now 
five feet tall and no sign of bloom. It 
is nearly leafless and I have given leaves 
to floral friends, and the leaves fall of 
their own accord and if only on top the 
earth in a pot near the plant, will soon 
sprout and a new plant will grow from 
a leaf. Really, I can see no beauty in the 
plant. Is there anyone who can tell me 


more about it? 
Mrs. McKeEg, (Ohio) 


BUTTERFLY LILY 


I have a plant called Butterfly Lily. 
The growth resembles a Canna. The 
leaves are long and narrow and have a 
fragrance when bruised. I have had the 
plant three years. It has never bloomed. 
Can anyone tell me why? Perhaps it is 
mourning for its warm Southern home. 
It is a tender plant and has tuberous 
roots, something like a Canna. 


Mrs. McKEg, (Ohio) 


“CALIFORNIA AIR PLANT” 


A friend gave me two cactus-like leaves 
telling me to cover them with soil. Some 
shoots appeared in the notches of the 
leaves and grew rapidly. My friend said 
this was the “California Air Plant,” and 
that after it was well started it would 
live on the window curtain. 

My friend obtained this from a friend 
of hers, who told her these things. Would 
very much like to know more regarding 
this plant, and if any reader can give 
more information it will be gratefully 
received. 

Mrs. ANNA HAZEN, (N.Y.) 


CULTURE OF WALLFLOWERS 


I wish someone would inform me as 
to the culture of Wallfiowers which are 
so common and which grow so profusely 
in Wales. I have inquired from the 
Government Gardens at Ottawa and 
among florists in the States, only to be 
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informed that they have not been made a 
success here. 

Now I wonder if the sea coast section 
of New Jersey would be suitable for 
them? I am very fond of the perfume 
of this flower. Any information would 
be most welcome. 

C. H. Jones, (N. J.) 


“JACOB’S COAT OF MANY COLORS” 


I would like to know the Botanical 
name for “Jacob’s Coat of Many Colors.” 
Have just bought a new plant from the 
nurseryman who did not know its correct 
name. It is a beautiful plant when in 
bloom and very desirable for planting 
among the rocks surrounding a pool. 


Mrs. O. P. ToRGESON, (Calif.) 


TRANSPLANTING LAUREL AND RHODO- 
DENDRON AND PROPAGATING 
GRAPES FROM CUTTINGS 


Will you please answer the following 
questions through the Q. and A. depart- 
ment? 

How can Laurel and Rhododendron be 
successfully transplanted? 

What suggestions have you to offer on 
getting Grapevine cuttings to grow? I 
have tried many times to start cuttings 
and they grow for about six weeks or 
two months and then die. 


WILLIAM Mowry, (Penna.) 


HYACINTH TROUBLE 


What causes large Hyacinth bulbs to 
divide into several small ones when set 
in the garden? No matter how large 
bulbs I buy, they divide into small ones. 
Also the flowers are small and the stem 
hardly gets out of the bulb before it 
flowers. I have very nice spikes of bloom 
when they are grown in ‘the house. 

How long does it take, I mean how 
many years, to raise a Hyacinth from 
these small off-sets to the larger-sized 
bulbs? 

NELLIE Loomis, (N.Y.) 


EREMURUS 


From some of your readers I will be 
glad to learn something about the Ere- 
murus Lily, and how to plant the seeds 
of this Lily for the best results. 


M. M. Titus, (Minn.) 


PROPAGATING MAGNOLIA 


I wonder whether some reader can tell 
me how to propagate “Soulange’s Mag- 
nolia”? I have one and everybody who 
sees it in bloom wants one. A nursery- 
man has tried making cuttings. I never 
have been able to get the seed to ger- 
minate. 

T. JENNIE GREEN, (Mo.) 


AMARYLLIS DOES NOT BLOOM 


Would like to hear from someone who 
has had success with the Amaryllis bulbs. 

I bought one the last of October and 
potted it at once according to directions. 
I have kept it in a fairly cool temper- 
ature, but in the light most of the time. 
It does not seem to be dead, but shows 
no signs of growing nor bloom. What 
can I do to make it bloom? 


E. I. P., (Ky.) 


CULTURE OF HEATHER 


Will someone through the columns of 
THE FLOWER GROWER give me informa- 
tion as to how to grow and care for 
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Heather? I would like to & 
whether it is a hardy plant. OW alg 


Z. R. Hate, (Ore,) 


SEED PROLIFICACY OF PLANTS 


I would like to put a questio 

see. :, P " to your 
at plants produce the lar 

ber of seed? eeat num. 

I will relate my own experience: 

A few years ago I raised one To 
plant. Noticing that it produced Many 
flowers on a six-foot stalk and branching 
flowerhead, and that each pod Contained 
a large number of very small seeds I 
was curious to know about how ms 
I gathered in nearly a teacupful, } 
counted a thousand seeds which I gent 
by my son to the High School Labors. 
tories where they have delicate scale. 
then I weighed the balance and computed 
the approximate amount, and there wa; 
about two million seeds. 

Can anyone beat that? 


W. E. LONGLEY, (Wash,) 


BROWN SCALES ON FERNS 


My house Ferns are covered with 
brown scales. Can any reader suggest 
a cure or a preventive? 


LILLIAN ALLEN, (Nova Scotia) 


MEANING OF TERM CALLOUSED 


Please explain, to one who is just 
learning the A B C’s of floriculture, ex. 
actly what is meant by the term, “keep 
quiet until calloused,” in the directions 
for rooting Evergreen cuttings. 


Mrs. ALBERT Moore, (Ohio) 


WORMS IN SOIL OF POTTED PLANTS 


How can one kill worms in soil of 
potted plants? Believe an issue of Tur 
FLOWER GROWER had an article on this 
once, but cannot locate it now. 


LEON LIESENBERG, (Iowa) 


“BLACKBERRY LILY” FROM SEED 


Could someone tell me, please, about 
planting the seeds of the “Blackberry 
Lily’? A friend gave me some seeds and 
I am anxious to succeed with them. 
Should I plant them in the Fall? 


Mrs. LAURA SHAFER, (Ohio) 


CULTURE OF CARNATIONS 


I want to start Carnations indoors, as 
I have no hotbed or greenhouse. I have 
been told that it is impossible to raise 
Carnations, but it seems to me that it 
is possible under right conditions. 

My plan is to sow the seed in small 
boxes about 8” by 15”, and then trans- 
plant them in the Spring as soon as the 
weather will permit them to be placed 
outdoors. 

I have been advised to sow the seed 
in Peat, or some good commercial soil, 
but I am at loss just how to begin. _ 

Will someone please tell me what kind 
of soil to use and the various operations 
of producing Carnations? I would also 
like to know whether I can _ produce 
blooms in August and September from 
plants started in the Winter. 


S. F. Bowser, (Ind.) 


“BUDDAH” GROUND ORCHID 


I had some bulbs given me for Christ- 
mas,—the new “Buddah” Ground Orchid 
from Mexico. From the description it 
must be very beautiful, but I do no 
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nything about planting or cul- 
wtf Could some reader give me in- 
formation about this plant? 
Mrs. H. R. Jones, (Calif.) 


NARCISSI-DAFFODILS-JONQUILS 


I should like to know the distinction 
between Narcissi, Daffodils and Jonquils. 
Nurserymen give each of them in their 
lists, but I fail to find a way in telling 
them apart. : 

One large nurseryman replied to my 
question that he had never given any at- 
tention to the matter; yet he had vari- 
eties of each listed in his large catalogue. 

One gardener told me that one could 
be made to double but the others could 
not. I have forgotten which he said 
could be doubled, and I suspect that it 
was merely a notion. 

Each issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 


is a real treat. 
J. J. Buiss, (Ohio) 


AMARYLLIS DOES NOT BLOOM 


Will someone in THE FLOWER GROWER 
audience, tell me what to do with 
Amaryllis bulbs grown in the house? I 
sent for bulbs last year and received 
mammoth ones, but they gave forth only 
fountains of leaves and no flowers, and 
are doing the same this year. 


LUCILE YERDON, (Cen. N. Y.) 


ANSWERS were caused by root lice, and if you will 
use Tobacco Dust around the plants next 
LILY BULLETIN season I think the trouble will be entirely 


= eliminated and besides Tobacco added 
J. W. Likins, (Ore.,) would probably to the soil is a very good fertilizer for 
find useful information in U. S. Dept. the plants. 
of Agric. Dept., Bulletin No. 1331, issued JoHN F. C. Davis, (Penna.) 
ag Pi Madonna Lily”; Bulletin sali 
0. , of December, 1926, “The Regal 
Lily”; and Bulletin No. 1270, October ee Eee 
11, 1924, entitled the “Production of Answering Mrs. C. L. Luce, (Conn.,) 
Narcissus Bulbs.” These three bulletins Feb. issue: 
can be obtained from the Supt. of Docu- Some seeds, those of the Peach, for 
ments, Government Printing Office, instance, are not ready to germinate 
Washington, D. C. at a cost of 30 cents; when their fruit is ripe. Certain chem- 
or 5, 10, and 15 cents respectively. ical changes must first take place. These 
R. O. R. Jr., (Ala.) chemical changes require moisture, and 
' . temperature } — Fn sy 7 
placing the seeds out of doors in the 
ponents Winter. They may be placed under a 
I think the lady who wished the name layer of moist leaves or in a box of sand 
of an Asparagus which is different from which is kept moist. I think the freezing 
both Plumosus and Sprengerii, will find which takes place is not at all necessary 
it listed as Asparagus falcatus. I have for most seeds, but is merely incidental. 
the plant and that is the name that I I find that a great many tropical and 
received it under. The plant is a rank subtropical seeds, not usually handled 
climber and just lovely when in bloom. this way, are greatly benefited by Strati- 
Also quite hardy and a great moisture fication. In this semi-arid country, I 





lover. ; stratify seeds by wrapping them in moist 
Mrs. CHAS. BLy, (Arizona) paper and placing them in the ice cham- 

neat ber of my refrigerator. That is perhaps 

TOBACCO DUST FOR ASTER ROOT LICE the most convenient and most efficient 


method for small quantities. Parsley 

In reply to Mr. Lawrence of Mass- seed, in particular, responds to this 
achusetts: treatment. 

I think it very likely that conditions Walnuts, Hickory Nuts, and all hard, 





The Stratification of Seeds ee ie ae a 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND 


most Deciduous Trees’ and 

Shrubs, and the seeds of some 
Conifers are extremely slow in ger- 
minating, and if sown in the Spring 
will not come up until the following 
Spring; or in some cases not until the 
year after that. This is because the 
germ is encased in a hard, flinty shell 
which must be destroyed in some man- 
ner before sprouting can begin. If 
you sow such seeds in the Spring, this 
destruction is accomplished by rotting, 
and it is sometimes a slow process. 

The discouraged amateur throws 
away many flats of perfectly good 
seeds, or digs up many seed beds just 
because a couple of rows of seed have 
not come up within what he thinks 
is the proper time. It is a good plan 
to sow all such slow-germinating vari- 
eties in a separate bed, and cover the 
bed with litter to keep down the 
growth of weeds. Then in the Fall 
this litter can be removed, and the 
bed covered with sash. 

A better way to handle these seeds, 
however, is to stratify them in the 
Fall, and then sow them in the Spring, 
as you would sow any seeds. Strati- 
fying means to pack the seeds in flats 
of sand and to place the flats out-of 
doors where they can freeze. The 
action of frost during the Winter will 
crack the hard shells in the same man- 
ner that freezing will split the tubes 
in your auto radiator. 

About an inch of sand is placed in 
the bottom of the flat and this sand 


1 seeds of many Perennials, 


ularly in the Spring. No sash is re- 
quired during the Winter, but as soon 
. , as any growth starts in the Spring the 
covered with a thin layer of seed. sash should be placed on the frame 
Then another inch of sand is added, quring the night and on those days 
followed by another layer of seed. which are very windy, as the strong 
This process is continued to within an gpring winds will very quickly dry out 
inch of the top, the final layer being the seed bed. 

sand. Small seeds, such as those of Among the Perennials, the follow- 
Perennials, should be placed between jing are very slow to germinate and 
folds of cloth to facilitate their re- should be sown in the Fall, or else 
moval from the sand in the Spring. stratified: Aconitum, Dictamnus, 
The larger seeds can be sifted out [Ljiatris, Phlox, Primulas, Oenothera, 
from the sand. Unless you place the and all Lilliums except L. Regale. 

seed between folds of cloth, and keep All hard-shelled fruits as peach and 
each bundle properly labeled, do not plum pits, many nuts, and the seed 
place more than one variety of seed in of many Ornamental Shrubs such as 
a flat, or you will be hopelessly mixed Buxus, Berberis, etc., should be strat- 
up in the Spring ified. 

If your seed arrives in time in the Among the Evergreens, all Junipers, 
Fall, and you have the seed bed all the Yews (Taxus), and some of the 
prepared, the same results can be ob- Pines, as Pinus cembra, require fall- 
tained by sowing directly into the sowing or stratifying. 


STRATIFICATION of Seeos. 
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may be generally said to require Strati- 
fication. The main requirements for 
Stratification of these temperate climate 
plants are moisture and a temperature of 
about forty degrees. The ice chamber 
of an ordinary ice-box approximates 
these conditions more closely than any 
other place I know of. 


Peter H. HEINZ, (Texas) 


JAPANESE IRIS FROM SEED 


R. L. Keesler, (Penna.) asks in the 
February issue when to plant seed of 
Japanese Iris. 

It does not need to lie in the ground 
all Winter, as does the German Iris seed, 
for seed of Japanese Iris germinates very 
readily. The first I planted was about 
the time the frost was gone. In a couple 
of weeks it was up thick as grass. Every 
seed must have grown. They made good 
plants that year; and the next Spring 
a number of them gave blossoms, some 
being 7 inches across. I am looking for 
an interesting time with them this year. 

Don’t let the seedlings become crowded; 
allow 8” to 12” between plants when 
you set them out,—give them room and 
they’ll do better for you. 


WILLIAM L. APPLEBY, (Wis.) 


SMALL POTS BEST FOR GERANIUMS 


_Geraniums potted in large pots make 
big growth but bloom little. If L. S. 
Scheindlinger will pot his cuttings or 
plants in good rich soil and in small pots 
I think he will get more blooms. He 
should also choose the dwarf type of 
Geraniums as they bloom more freely 
than those that are strong growers. 


C. M., (Ohio) 


DICENTRA SPECTABILIS 


This plant is easily grown from cut- 
tings as I discovered last Summer, when 
I broke off a few side shoots and set them 
below the old plants. Sandy soil is best 
for cuttings of all kinds; and do not let 
the soil dry out. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND JAPANESE IRIS 


Mrs. Mattison will find Spring the best 
time to set “Mums” and Japanese Iris, 
unless she can set them very early in 
the Fall. Unless the plants become well- 
rooted before cold weather, they are al- 
most sure to be winterkilled. Unlike the 
lime-loving German Iris, the Japanese 
Iris prefers acid soil. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 





ARGENTINE ANTS 


Answering Mrs. I. C. Black, (Ore.,) 
“Argentine Ants in Calif.”: 

Farmer’s Bulletin 740, House Ants, 
kinds and methods of control, published 
by U. S. Department of Agriculture, will 
prove of interest to this party. 

Have seen workmen stretch a wire be- 
tween trees separated twenty feet apart, 
the wire being placed six feet above the 
ground, and around the trunk of trees, 
and in the center of this stretched wire, 
a vertical wire was suspended three feet, 
with the workmen’s lunch tied on. In 
less than an hour, Argentine Ants had 
found the lunch and a continuous stream 
made onslaughts from both ends of the 
wire. 

Have known them to climb to the top 
of a five-story brick building foraging 
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bony seeds of temperate climate plants,for a few crumbs. 


It is nothing unusual 
for them to climb over the block of ice 
in ice boxes, in order to reach food. 

Infestation is not likely on small ship- 
ments via mail or express, since a queen 
is not likely to be transported in small 
shipments. Then, too, there is a likeli- 
hood that other Ants would exterminate 
a small colony of the Argentine Ants, 
but once a large colony of Argentine 
Ants appear on the scene, they clean up 
all other species of Ants. 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


FIBROUS SOIL 

Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) asks what is 
fibrous soil. 

Briefly a soil containing much vege- 
table matter such as grass and weed 
roots, leaves and top growth of plants 
in a decaying or decayed condition, in- 
corporated in the soil. The incorporation 
of German peat moss, such as sold by 
Atkins and Durbrow, 13 Burling Slip, 
New York, one of your advertisers, I 
believe, makes a most satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the fibrous substance required 
in soils for certain plants. 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


SPRAYING FOR ASTER BEETLES 


Z. T. Russell (Mo.) wants preventative 
for black Beetles on Asters. 

I have had the same trouble. Spray 
the blossoms with “Black Flag” powder, 
or the liquid “Black Flagg,” and it will 
kill the Beetles. Also a weak solution 
of “Black Leaf 40” is good. This I think 
can be obtained at any drug store and 
it is not expensive. 

I want to thank you for having found 
your magazine which is truly wonderful. 


HELEN M. WHITING, ( Mass.) 





HOW TO MAKE A STANDARD GERANIUM 


Answer to H. D. Suttle, (N.Y.): 


Standard Geraniums are made as 
shown in the illustration. A cutting is 
taken and rooted. A, then grown to a 
single stem by cutting out the side shoots 
as at B with the exception of two or 
three at the top, C. These are pinched 
back several times to make them form 
side branches, and a stake is used to pre- 
vent the plant breaking off. 

Seedlings grow as at B if not topped, 
and can easily be trained as standards. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 
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BUILDING A LILY POOL 


In reply to questions asked about Lil 
Pools by A. A. Middaugh in Janug! 
FLOWER GROWER, and also by G, # 
Goring in the February issue, will gay 
that if they will answer the advertise 
ment of William Tricker, Inc., Inde. 
pendence, Ohio, on Page 98 of the Febry. 
ary number of THE FLOWER Grower or 
other Water Lily growers advertising in 
this magazine, requesting their cata. 
logues, they will get a wealth of informa. 
tion from same; not only on constructip, 
Pools, but their care; varieties and Colors 
of tender and of hardy, day and night. 
blooming Lilies; ornamental Fish for the 
Pools; and descriptions of Aquatic 
Plants in general. 

My Pool I built 17 feet in diameter ang 
four feet deep, with somewhat sloping 
sides so that ice would not be as apt to 
break the concrete walls, which should 
be re-inforced with heavy wire netting, 
In the four-foot depth I have two feet 
of soil and two feet of water. This gives 
the Lily roots much more room than if 
planted in boxes that are sunk in the 
Pool. The two feet of water gives the 
Fish also plenty of room to swim about 
and is not at all too deep for the Lilies, 
Use good garden soil enriched with well- 
rotted manure. This I spread over the 
bottom of the Pool to the required depth, 
and plant the Lilies about two inches 
deep directly into this soil. Cover this 
soil with from one-half to one inch of 
clean sand or gravel; this will tend to 
keep the water clean. 

Locate the Pool, if possible, in the most 
sunny spot you have, as water in the 
Pool does not have to be changed if the 
animal life—(Fish, Snails, etc.,)—bal- 
ances the plant life—(Lilies, Oxygenat- 
ing Piants, etc.) 

I have my Pool stocked with the Golden 
Carp. While it does not get so very 
cold here in this Puget Sound country, 
these Fish do not seem to mind even 
several inches of ice over the Pool. Of 
course I have some Oxygenating Plants 
in the Pool with the Lilies, that keep the 
Fish from suffocating. I feed the Fish 
bread, rolled oats, sometimes wheat and 
cracked corn, and swatted flies from the 
house. 

Lastly, have the top of the Pool below 
the garden or lawn level; it will not have 
so much of that artificial look and seem 
much more natural. Also, work in some 
rocks and stones in the general scheme to 
help obtain this latter effect. 

My Pool is a lovely sight during the 
summer months. 


CuaAS. T. JAEGER, (Wash.) 


LILY INFORMATION 


In answer to J. W. Likins, (Ore.,) in 
the December, 1927, FLOWER GROWER: — 

The kind of soil. Lily Candidum will 
stand for more lime in the soil than any 
other Lily, perhaps because it has been 
in cultivation longer. All the Elegans, 
Browni, Hansoni, Henryi, Longiflorum, 
Regal, Speciosum, Tenuifolium, and 
Tiger will stand for a little lime. And 
Grayi, Canadense, Auratum, Philadel- 
phicum and Superbum prefer an acid 
soil, which you can obtain by working 
into the soil, wood soil, peat, leaf mould 
and humus. ; 

Propagation. Lilies grow very easily 
from seed, especially Regal. The Candi- 
dum from or by stem, and nearly 4 
lily bulbs multiply. 

When to Harvest. Lilies should be let 
alone for years; if you must move them, 
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res late Fall, or very early 
dig fas va except Candidum, this Lily 
a .. moved in August in Ohio, or 
proved the foliage dies to the ground. 
Candidum sends up a crown of foliage 
again in the Fall that remains all Win- 
pos for this reason do not plant Candi- 
dum on ground that heaves badly. If 
ou must keep lily bulbs out of the 
yround for a while, pack in sand. 
Mrs. C. M. AUSTIN, (Ohio) 


PEONIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Regarding the success of Peonies in 
Southern California, in answer to Iona 
<7 ows not seen any Peonies in this 
section of California, and will say I have 
toured all parts of the State and have 
lived in Southern California a little over 
28 years. I have seen only one Peony 


in bloom, and that one was grown under 
lath at a nursery in Fullerton, Calif. 
It was a beauty and was fragrant as 
well. The Peony in this case was a Tree 
Peony. 

Most people say that the Winters in 
Southern California are too warm, as 
the Peony seems to be a plant for colder 
regions. The Peony might be grown in 
the mountain valleys of Calif. I have 
been told that lime is required to attain 
success. 

RONALD A. BORING, (Calif.) 


JAPANESE IRIS;—-CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


In answer to Mrs. G. H. K. Mattison, 
(Penna.,) in the December, 1927, issue: 

Japanese Iris should be divided and 
planted in the Spring. 

If you refer to old-fashioned Chrysan- 
themums, these also should be divided 
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and planted every Spring; in full sun, 
sandy, rich, well-drained soil; plenty of 
food and water in Fall. 

Mrs. C. M. AUSTIN, (Ohio) 


BEST WHITE DECORATIVE DAHLIA 


Answering Mr. 
(Ill.) : 

The best medium priced decorative 
white Dahlia is undoubtedly Snowdrift; 
a pure white decorative of dwarf habit. 
It has however, to be disbudded for stem, 
and has a tendency to crutch bloom. 

World’s Best White is a fine decorative 
with perfect stems but is a little off 
color. 

Herald-Tribune Elite is also a perfect 
flower and is nearest to Mr. Armstrong’s 
description, but is a comparatively new 
variety and expensive. 

There are a number of others, among 


H. C. Armstrong, 
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Five-Room Home of Modest Cost’ 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 
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BED ROOM 





N THIS design colonial refinement and 
[ practical qualities have been so care- 

fully blended by the designer that the 
result is an attractive small home of 
the bungalow type that is moderate also 
in its building costs. The front porch 
will provide comfort, pleasure and 
weather protection to the front door. 
This porch has a simple lattice ornamen- 
tation that adds a great deal to the ef- 
fectiveness of the exterior; a distinctive 
yet inexpensive form of decoration. The 
entrance and the main body of the house 
are unified and tied together in design by 
the so-called “Germantown hood.” 

There are five finished rooms and bath 
on the first floor. Under the roof there 
is space for a third bedroom with closet 
and a large storage room. This is a 
large, light attic bedroom with dormer 
windows on three sides to assure a sweep 
of cross currents in warm weather. This 
home is designed to suit a family needing 
two or even three bedrooms. 

One of the most popular and practical 
arrangements of living and dining rooms 
is the one provided in this plan. They 
are practically one large room, separated 
only by a cased opening. These rooms 
are beautifully light as they share six 
windows. The open fireplace is the out- 
standing feature of the living room. 

The conveniences that mean so much 
to the housekeeper have been generously 
provided, including a coat closet in the 
vestibule, special linen closet, generous 
closets in the bedrooms and in the rear 
entry a place for the refrigerator. The 
kitchen has cross ventilation and light 
and a great deal of well arranged cup- 
board space. 

In these days it is essential that houses 
of this size be compact in plan, with com- 
fortable, spacious living rooms, small but 
adequate dining quarters; compact, well- 
planned kitchens; bath and porches where 
they are essential; and enough closet 
room to enable the housewife to keep the 
house picked up easily. 

CONSTRUCTION: Frame; exterior 
finish siding or shingles. 

APPROXIMATE SIZE OF LOT: 35 
feet. 

DESIGNED TO FACE: 
East. 
facings. 


South or 
Plan can be reversed for other 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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them Burpee’s Jean Kerr, which is a tre- 
mendous bloomer, a perfect decorative, 
but small compared with the others. 
Polar Snow is good, also White Sister. 
Elkridge, one of last year’s new ones, 
is a beauty but too expensive for an am- 
ateur and too uncertain. I would advise 
Herald-Tribune Elite for exhibition, and 
Jean Kerr for cut flowers. 
A. C. PLUMMER, (N. J.) 


HOLLYHOCKS AS PERENNIALS 


Answering Mrs. C. Elgstrand, 
(Minn.) : 

Two neighbors of mine here on the 
South shore of Long Island, have Holly- 
hocks which have given them beautiful 
blooms for the last three years. They 
are planted along the south side of their 
garages in soil that is sandy and not 
any too rich. The shelter afforded them, 
by the buildings, from the sharp winds, 
is, I judge, their greatest claim to per- 
ennialship, as Hollyhocks are considered 
biennials. 

“THE FLOWER BACHELOR” 


FALL OR WINTER PLANTING OF SWEET PEAS 


Answering M. J. B. (Penna.): 

Late fall planting is practised in some 
parts of Penna. and often gives good re- 
sults. Even in New England, growers 
at one time planted them at that season 
but the practice died out years ago, it 
being found that better stands and finer 
blooms could be had by starting seeds in 
frames or cool greenhouses, and planting 
out when weather got fairly settled in 
the Spring. Personally, I tried fall 
planting several seasons but finally 
abandoned it. 

For small amateurs, I would advise 
preparing ground by fall trenching 
ground to depth of 18 inches, work in 
plenty of manure (either cow or stable) 
and some wood ashes and bone meal in 
addition. Sow seeds as early in Spring 
as frost is out and soil workable. Cover 
two inches but never hill up. This hilling 
up is the bane of Sweet Pea growers. It 
annually exacts a heavy toll, especially 
when cold wet rains follow the hillings 


up. 


WILLIAM N. Cralie, ( Mass.) 


ORIENTAL FRUIT MOTH 


On page 345 in THE FLOWER GROWER 
of July 1927, L. L. B. of Penna. asks 
how to prevent wormy Quinces. R. A. 
Van Meter replies by advising a Coddling 
Moth spray of arsenate of lead. 

If L. L. B. is in the area infested by 
the Oriental Fruit Moth, he will not be 
able to prevent wormy Quinces by any 
known method of control. The insect 
has the habit of laying aside the first 
bites of fruit or twig which it enters and 
does not feed until it reaches the tender 
tissues deeper in. Therefore, it cannot 
be poisoned. 

Expert Entomologists at the meeting 
of the State Horticultural Association at 
Harrisburg, said that there is at present, 
no known means of control. We are en- 
tirely dependent on natural enemies for 
its control. The natural enemies are in- 
creasing and in some sections the injury 
done is not as serious as a few years 
ago. I am a practical orchardist and 
have given up growing Quinces because 
of the injury the Oriental Moth has done 
to this fruit. Unfortunately, the injury 
rarely shows much on the outside. The 
Quince is the most seriously attacked 
by the insect. I might sell you a bushel 


of apparently fine Quinces, and 95 per 
cent might be bad. 


J. S. RITTENHOUSE, (Penna.) 


LIGHT-PINK PEONIES 


Tell Mr. L. S. Scheindlinger that I can 
show him 2000 glorious light-pink 
Peonies about Decoration Day time. They 
are Mons. Jules Elie, and are exceed- 
ingly easy on the eyes, the stand-up-on- 
dress-parade style; dainty as they are 
large, and as charming a pink as the Le 
Marechal Foch Glads. 


D. P. McC., (Iil.) 


SAND-LAYERING LILY BULBLETS 


Answering H. Spenceley, (Ont.,) Feb- 
ruary issue: 

I have sand-layered the axilliary bulb- 
lets (or bulbils) of Lilium tigrinum by 
first placing three inches of sand in a 
flower-pot. Then a layer of bulblets was 
placed on the sand and covered with an 
inch of sand. Alternate layers of sand 
and bulblets were added until the pots 
were filled, leaving space at the top for 
watering. 

When ready to plant in their place in 
the garden, the bulbs were separated 
by gently spraying the sand away from 
them and pulling and shaking the mass 
of intertwined roots. The pots were 
filled with a tangled mass of roots three 
or four inches long. I knocked the pots 
out: into a bucket of water and after 
spraying and pouring off the sand, I 
transplanted the bulblets directly from 
this water-filled bucket. There was no 
check in growth and the plants gained 
several months. 

For Gladiolus, start your bulblets in 
sand about October and keep the pots 
moist and cool. Remember the “cool.” 


PETER H. HEINZ, (Texas) 


WHITE FLY 


I wish to answer H. M. Billing’s 
(Conn.) inquiry about White Fly from 
our personal experience. 

White Fly on the underside of house 
plant leaves may be destroyed entirely by 
allowing the plant to rest until all the 
leaves have fallen off. The dried leaves 
are burned to destroy all eggs. It is 
necessary to clean all infested plants at 
the same time. 

We had been unsuccessful with “Black 
Leaf 40,” but found that the new growth 
on Fuchsias was free of the pest after 
the plants had been stored in a dormant 
condition in the cellar for the Winter. 
We also clearfed Lantanas in the same 
way only we started them at once. 


EDITH WEAVER, (Ind.) 


PHLOX MACULATA OR WILD PHLOX 


We have the white, also lavender Wild 
Sweet William or Phlox maculata. They 
resemble the Hardy Phlox only of more 
delicate flower and foliage. They grow 
here in sunshine and shade where the 
ground has never been cultivated. 


Mrs. H. McKEs, (Ohio) 


JAPANESE IRIS FROM SEED 


Replying to the question of A. L. 
Keesler in regard to time for planting 
seed of Japanese Iris, page 96, FLOWER 
GROWER, February 1928. 

The seed of all varieties of Iris so far 
as I have had experience are best planted 
in the Fall, though I have had seed of 
certain of the Iris to germinate the same 
Spring from spring-sowing. 
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My advice to Mr. Keesler would be to 
get the seed planted as quickly as 
sible so that the seed can have the bene 
of cold weather which together with the 
winter rain and snow promotes germina. 
tion. If the seed is fresh it js Quite 
possible that some of them will germinate 
this season and quite certain that Most 
of them will come up next Spring. 

Japanese Iris are easily raised from 
seed, most of the seedlings bloomin 
when two years old. 8 


A. O. SNoppy, (Ohio) 


NARCISSUS BLIGHT 


Tell Mr. Ruth, page 95, February isgye 
that I raise hundreds of the Narcissus, 
Years ago, I was also troubled with the 
buds blighting, and I found the cause ty 
be the cold north wind which blasted the 
bulbs. After resetting the bulbs jp 
August in a sheltered place, protecting 
from the cold winds, I no longer haye 
this trouble, and am repaid by hundreds 
of lovely blooms. 

A frame about the bed for protection 
will answer the same purpose. 


Mrs. NELLIE‘ Loomis, (N.Y.) 


PHILADELPHUS FROM CUTTINGS 


Answering Mrs. J. A. Roe, (Mich.) 
February issue: 

I made more than a hundred cuttings 
of Philadelphus virginal two years ago, 
with great success. I also propagated 
nanus and coronarius the same way, 
Cuttings were taken in the Fall after 
the plant had shed its leaves. The cut- 
tings were taken from the ends of the 
branches and each had about four or five 
nodes. Only one node or joint was left 
above ground when the cuttings were 
planted. They were set very deep and 
close together. Then they were covered 
with leaves at the approach of freezing 
weather. 

In the following Spring, the leaves 





Near the big front door where the sunbeams fall, 
Hollyhocks grow by the red-brick wall, 
Like pale-pink bells on their stems so tall; 
And they seem to say as they nod my way, 
“You're pretty small, but you'll grow some day. 
You’ll know it all, so today be gay.” 

Natr H. Dopce, (Wash.) 
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oved and every cutting was 
pein ‘o be ready to grow. Keep the 
: und always moist, but not wet. With 
ae plant as a start, you can have a 
hundred feet of hedge in three years by 


: d. 
this metho PETER HEINZ, (Texas) 


GERANIUMS WILL NOT BLOOM 


ying grown Geraniums commercially 
sn cigitteen years I feel qualified to 
answer S. Scheindlinger (January 
issue) in regard to Geraniums not bloom- 


mie he will throw away his fertilizer, 
or, at least give it to some plant that 
will penefit by it, his Geraniums will 
» will bloom if planted in 
almost any soil, even in pure sand, if 
watered sufficiently to keep them grow- 
ing, but they must not be kept with wet 
feet. This tends to make the growth 
weak and spindling, and they will not 
bloom. Geraniums should be watered 
only when dry, and then they should be 
thoroughly soaked. Do not repot often; 
give plenty of sunshine and fresh air. 
While Geraniums will bloom in almost 
any soil, atmospheric conditions affect 
them more than the kind of soil. 

The Geraniums in our greenhouse be- 
gin blooming in the sand-beds almost as 
soon as they are rooted. They need some 
root-space, but do not overdo it, and do 
not make the soil too rich. 


Mrs. E. C. SEFTON, (Mo.) 


WISTARIA IN THE SOUTH 


I notice that several readers have 
asked why their Wistarias do not bloom. 
Here in the South where they grow to 
perfection, we also frequently have no 
bloom. We have on our lawn a very 
luxuriant vine about ten years old, and 
for two years now it has failed to bloom. 
The reason is very evident to any one 
who knows the habits of the plant and 
the freakishness of our climate. The 
bloom buds form long before the leaf 
buds. A warm spell in late January or 
early February will cause them to put 
forth, and a late cold snap will kill every 
one. The late cold spells that so often 
come along after our Peach trees are 
in bloom will also kill the Wistaria buds. 
Last Spring after such a spell I went 
out to examine the vine and found it 
loaded with buds and every one dry and 
parched and falling off at a touch. . 


Mrs. C. M. AwTrey, (Ga.) 


SPRAY FOR ASTER BUGS 


If Z. T. Russel, (Mo.) will spray 
Asters, when the bugs show up, with one- 
half teaspoonful each of Paris Green and 
hydrated lime, to one quart of water, 
I think he will not be troubled with the 
bugs. I tried it last year, and it worked. 
This strength will not hurt the plant 
or flowers. 


Mrs. W. A. Taytor, (Ohio) 





TRITOMA IN WASHINGTON 


Answering Mrs. Hardld S. Morris, 
(Wash.) : 

Tritoma is one of the very easy things 
to grow out here in the State of Wash- 
ington, and it only requires simple gar- 
en rules to thrive. 

Any good soil seems to suit it, but rich 
ground will produce larger heads of 
course; and it grows with very little ef- 
fort on the part of the gardener. As far 
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Wisconsin Winter Scenes 
BY RENA BAUER 


ing,” covering the roots of 

Plants, Shrubs and Trees with 
a tickless feather-bed of Swan’s down. 
The pure whiteness of the Snow over 
all, covers all the sinful spots to the 
eye, garbing black old Mother Earth 
in spotless angelic robes, making her 
appear more heavenly than earthly, 
which causes us to feel her clean, 
baptised spirit—pure as the Snow. 
The very stillness of a Snowstorm 
gives peace and quiet to the nerves 
especially when enjoying home com- 
fort. One loses the traffic noises on 
the bare frozen ground that the Snow 
muffles. 

We believe Spring is just around 
the corner when March arrives. It 
came as a lion and with a blizzard; the 
heaps and heaps of Snow gave us the 
finest Snow Pictures of all the Winter. 
Caterpillar Snowplows were busy for 
weeks clearing a road for the motor- 
buses. Stretches of Snow-ridges piled 
up at the roadside were higher than 
the bus in many places. 

Where a brook is running through 
banks of fleecy white Snow, the slopes 
so newly-covered with rounded edges, 
remind me of monstrous cakes with 
a lavish amount of sugar-icing running 
off in smooth curved-surface lines. 


On the river banks are no foot- 
prints, save for the Snow-shoe Rab- 
bits,’ in the new, deep Snow. From the 
bridge my eyes never tired in watch- 
ing the irregular, flowing river break- 
ing its way through the icy walls. 


Our springlike temperature during 
the day, has caused enough thaw to 
create deep fringes of sparkling icicles 
to hang from the roofs. And Trees 
heavily burdened with Snow were 
never more beautiful unless it is an 
orchard when fruit trees are laden 
with fragrant bloom. 


Shoveling paths (also coal) is 
healthful exercise and will cause you 
to appreciate Summer just that much 
more. “Variety is the spice of life,” 
in the change of Seasons as it is in 


ws io Snow began in the gloam- 
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Bushes and twigs sparkle in the sunshine 


other things. Roses and other flowers 
are ever beautiful, but we appreciate 
them much more when not having 
them the whole year around as they 
do in California and some other places. 

After having our windows banked 
up high with Snow, with big gobs 
over the panes until the sun comes out 
warm enough to cause them to slide 
down, think of the contrast when 
Spring comes dancing merrily along. 
All this we enjoy in Wisconsin! 





TIME TO MOVE SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


The best time to move Spirea van- 
houttei is in October or November. After 
the middle of October is a good time, or 
as soon as most of the leaves are off. 
Most shrubs do best when moved after 
the sap is. down, or after losing foliage. 


J. R. D., (N. J.) 
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In the Wisconsin woods. 





The once plentiful Deer are fast being exterminated 
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as the writer is concerned, however, I 
would not have one in the garden. Rea- 
son why: We have the pesky Earwigs 
with us and they will crawl into every 
individual flower away up so one has to 
tear the blossom to get them out so I 
gave up the Red Hot Poker plant, but 
I like it just as much as ever. 
G. H. Gor1nG, (Wash.) 


TIGER LILIES FROM SEED 


J. P. Branch asks in the January issue 
concerning Tiger Lilies from seed. 

I have grown them from the little 
dulbils which form in the axils of the 
leaves before the plants bloom. I collect 
these bulbils and put them where I wish 
them to remain permanently, and cover 
with from one-half to one-inch of fine 
earth. They root within a few weeks 
and only have one leaf the first year, 
but grow eight to ten inches the second 
year. They gradually get deeper and 
deeper rooted. 

These bulbils will even root by leaving 
them where they drop from the plant and 
will not freeze without any covering in 
the Winter. They look like red pebbles 
on the ground in the Spring but have a 
small root. It was one of the many 
wonders of my garden when I first dis- 
covered these tiny red things all around 
my old Tiger Lily. When I tried to pick 
up one I was amazed to find it fastened 
quite securely to the earth by a tiny root. 
I did not recognize the bulbil since the 
color was so changed. 

Mrs. LouIse B. HASTINGS, (Ohio) 


WHEN TO DIG TULIPS 


To W. A. W., (Penna.,) : 

Dig your Tulips as soon as the tops 
turn brown. Here, it is the first week 
in June. I place my bulbs upstairs till 
the first week of November, then plant. 
They seem to like a warm place through 
the Summer, despite some opinions to the 
contrary. 

A. B. APPLEGATE, (Md.) 


ARUM OR CARRION LILY 


In your May, 1927, issue, on p. 254 
there is a request for the name of a 
bulbous plant somewhat similar to a 
Calla Lily but with an offensive odor to 
the bloom, and of a red or brownish 
color. This plant I believe is described 
on page 126 of Volume one of Luther 
Burbank’s 8-volume set of books. There 
is also a picture in colors which corre- 
sponds with the picture in your maga- 
zine. This plant is called Arum dra- 
cunculus, or the Arum Lily, or the 
Carrion Lily. Burbank says that this 
plant has the appearance and the odor 
of a piece of liver or an over-ripe beef- 
steak. It has developed an individual 
— of odor decidedly like that of meat 
of uncertain age and quality. © 

Instead of attempting to attract But- 
terflies or Bees the attempt is to at- 
tract carrion-loving Flies. The plant is 
best able to distribute its pollen by this 
method. Nature has beautifully adapted 
the plant so that these insects only will 
be attracted and the others will be re- 
pelled. This odor is so strong that 
Buzzards have been known to fly in ever 
narrowing circles over it until the iden- 
tity of the odor is recognized and then in 
disgust, fly away. The Fly lights on the 
tall spadix and walks down it to the base 
of the flower. The spathe closes in 
around him holding him captive until 
his struggles have covered him with 


pollen. Then the pollen-laden insect is 
released. Surely the wonderful ways Na- 
ture has provided to propagate the dif- 
ferent species is beyond counting. 


CLAYTON H. Bircu, (N.Y.) 


GROWING STRAWFLOWERS SUCCESS- 
FULLY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


In your February number, W. Wright, 
(B. C.,) asks some questions about Straw- 
flowers, and as an amateur I might be 
able to help some, having grown Straw- 
flowers for the last three years. 

Question 2—Some are annuals and 
some are perennials. There are more 
varieties in the annual class. 


Question 3—I think they are better 
cut while dry. A slight amount of morn- 
ing dew might not hurt them much, but 
would see no advantage of cutting them 
while wet with rain, and much rain 
during the blooming season seems to 
have a tendency to fade and discolor 
them. I find that with the following 
three varieties, Acroclinium, Rhodanthe 
and Xeranthemum, if the sun is very 
hot and dry during their blooming sea- 
son, it is hard to have the flowers keep 
their natural colors after being cut and 
dried. They seem to want to fade to an 
ugly, washy shade. 

Question 4—The method of drying is 
to hang them heads down in a darkened 
airy room. 


Names of different varieties :— 


Helichrysum, I think is the most gen- 
erally-known kind and of all perhaps the 
easiest to grow and dry, as well as being 
an abundant producer of flowers with all 
the colors of the rainbow,—rose, white, 
salmon, yellow, crimson and violet. It 
is an annual and necessary to make 
plantings every Spring either in flats or 
in the open when the weather is warm 
enough. 


Acroclinium and Rhodanthe are much 
the same as to habits and appearance. 
Their colors are rose, white and pink. 
The Acroclinium is the larger plant and 
the flower is borne on a single stem; 
while the Rhodanthe is smaller in both 
plant and flower, with a number of flow- 
ers coming on one stem. Of all the 
Everlastings, they are my _ favorites, 
with sprays of Cloud grass, the little 
pink and while blossoms make a very 
airy and fairy bouquet. 


Xeranthemum annuum, (Immortelle,) 
also an annual; not hard to grow. But 
of all the Everlastings I find these the 
hardest to keep their natural color after 
drying, and they come in rose, purple 
and white. 


Of the last three named varieties, one 
might make two or even three successive 
plantings during the Spring and early 
Summer and so have a longer blooming 
season, as these plants are quicker to 
grow and mature than the other vari- 
eties. 


Statice latifolia is a perennial and is 
purplish-blue and mixed colors. I have 
planted mine from mixed seed packages 
and have only been successful in getting 
white and pinkish varieties to grow. The 
pink and white sprays resemble Gyp- 
sophila, only the flowers are a bit larger 
and the stems more stiff and they mingle 
in with any of the other Everlastings in 
a bouquet to very good advantage. 

The annual Statice (Sea Lavender) 
can be had in quite a number of colors; 
blue, red, rose, yellow, and white. These 
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To beautify ponds, marsh 
MY uplands. 64 natural food andecet 
plants and shrubs that attract 
wild birds, fish and animals. Sug. 
@ gestions and price list free. 


4] TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
11000 W. Blk., «. OSHKOSH, WIS. S 








WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS ———™ 
After years of importing seed direct from W. 
kin Samuel, Wrexham, Wales, and Selecting ~ 
clusively the finest resulting plants for — 
tinued propagation, we offer seed unexeelled 
here or abroad. Mixed one dollar a 
Baby seedlings two dozen five dollars. Seng ¢ 
descriptive folder of named varieties, wi 
WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 
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ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS 
and 
OTHER HARDY PERENNIALS 
Catalog Free 


S.A. CAMP - Ovando, Mont. 














SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make your own hardy garden. Our list of 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued jp 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elgg. 
where. Annual seeds also, in finest assortment, 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON - Painesville, Ohis 


BQOR GG 
“PETS” 


America’s Popular Monthly for 
DOG AND PET OWNERS 
If you want to know about Pets, the Dog, 
Cat, Cage Bird, Goldfish and Aquarium, Avi- 
ary, Sanctuary, Rabbits, Pigeons, and Ban- 
tams or other Pets, read PETS. 
Sample Copy, only Ten Cents 


PETS Publishing Company 


i 26 N. Main St. - Battle Creek, Mich. 
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WWW Kill Insects 
No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, “Black Leaf 
40” (Nicotine Sulphate) is the 
old reliable spray for killing 
aphis, thrip, leaf hopper and sim- 
ilar insects. That is the success- 
ful gardener’s way. He keeps “Black Leaf 40” 
on hand, knowing that these pests may appear 
almost over-night. 
Easy To Use 
Instructions come with every package. The ounce 
bottle, for 35c, makes six gallons of effective 


spray. Sold also in larger sizes, by druggists, 
hardware, seed or department stores. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& ee ee 
ncorporat 
Louisville - Kentucky 


Spra : 
Black Leaf 40 


40 % NICOTINE 
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to need a longer growing 
sen ~e the other Everlastings, and 
¢ returns, I find it pays to start 
early in hotbeds or flats. The va- 
rious colors of these flowers combine 
rettily in baskets with Helichrysum, 
Acroclinium and Rhodanthe, with a 
spray of white perennial Statice and a 
few blades of ornamental grass to com- 
icture. 
RS Amaranth is a very pretty little 
clover-like blossom, in rose, white and 
purple. It also needs early starting as 
it takes a long season to mature and is 
an annual. ’ 
Physalis francheti (Japanese Lantern 
Plant) makes a bright ornament for win- 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


ter decorations and is a perennial of 
quite hardy growth. 

Last Summer I tried my luck with 
some Celosias and found they dried very 
good and made charming additions to 
some of the bouquets. I also use orna- 
mental grasses such as Quake grass, 
Cloud grass, and Plume grass, and find 
them very effective with the flowers. 

My trouble is to find a market for my 
surplus and some recompense for all my 
labors, for they do help make a very 
busy Summer. I sell a very few bou- 
quets locally and give others for Christ- 
mas remembrances. - Still I have several 
baskets full to either burn or throw away. 

If this is of any help to anyone I shall 








A Small Lily Pool 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 
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struct a small Pool suitable for 
Fish and Water Lilies. It is two 
and a half feet deep, and old bricks 
are used in construction. These are 
cemented together with a mixture of 
half cement, half fine sand. Four 
inches of the same cement is used to 
line the Pool and make it water-tight. 
If Fish are to be kept it is a good 
plan to have an inlet and outlet so that 
fresh water can be given sometimes, 
but this is not necessary if the right 
Water Plants are grown. 


Tae illustration shows how to con- 





Concrete can be used instead of 
bricks, made with pea-size gravel and 
finished with a coat of fine sand and 
cement, or water-proof cement. 


Flat stones are used around the top, 
or it can be finished in concrete as 
illustrated. 

The Water Lilies are grown in large 
pots or wire baskets, in rich soil; and 
for small Pools the dwarf Water Lily, 
Pygmea, is best. 

Plants for the edge of the Pool 
would be Japanese Iris, Bamboo, or 
Spiraeas. 
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makes PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 
Compiete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 














































SINIVERSAL SHEAR 


FOR PRUNING 
Will cut sheet metal, li- 
noleum, fibre, heavy fab- 
rics, cardboard, wire and 
other odds and ends. 9” 
long, nickel plated, good 
tool steel blades. JOHN R. HOGAN 
Otis Building - Philadelphia, Pa. 


DELPHINIUMS 


SPECIALIST’S CHOICEST SEEDS 
Catalog lists 16 sorts. 

First offering of Blackmore & Langdon’s mag- 
nificent TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. Mostly dou- 
ble and brilliant shades. Young, vigorous bulbs, 
will bloom profusely this season outdoors. 

$2.00 Per Dozen 
CHAS. F. BARBER - Troutdale, Oregon 
Location on Columbia River Highway 


] DELPHINIUMS $7.75 


















(Hardy Larkspur) 
6 Light Blue 6 Dark Blue Postpaid 


Strong Plants That Will Bloom This Summer. 

Let me send you my free catalogue of Holly- 
hock, Bleeding Heart, Columbine, Phlox, Chrys- 
anthemum, Anemone, Hardy Aster, Foxglove, 
Gaillardia, Lupine, Oriental Poppy, Wallflower, 
Iris, Shasta Daisy, Sweet William and 105 other 
Hardy Perennials; Pansy, Aster, Snapdragon, 
Zinnia, Salvia, Petunia plants; Roses, Shrubs, 
Vines, Hedge plants; Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Loganberry, Grape, Wineberry 
plants; Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horseradish, Hop, 
Sage, Mint, Tarragon roots. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed, by parcel post or express. 


Harry B. Squires, Hampton Bays, N.Y. 


MAKES PLANTS 
mm GROW! 


is easy to grow 
beautiful lawns and 
gardens or crisp, ten- 
der vegetables with 
Wizard. A concen- 
wy trated, weedless, soil 

















CRRA SES- puts new life and 
beauty into all plants. Insist on Wizard 
where you buy your seeds or garden 
supplies. 

F —Send for booklet—‘‘How to Make 
Better Lawns and Gardens.” 
The Pulverized Manure Co. 
19 Union Stock Yards - Chicago 





















Lilj P e 

For spring planting. Magnificent new 
hardy lily, derived from Sargentiae x Re- 
gale. 10-14 days later than Regal, taller, 
larger, and with brown anthers instead 
of yellow as in Regal. Illustrated and de- 
scribed in our general catalog now ready. 











GLADIOLUS _EDDIE’s BRITISH 
COL IA 
IRISES ene 


You can import from Canada under 
Permit. Full particulars on request. 


J. W. CROW, LTD. 


Lynnwood Ave. - Simcoe, Ont. 
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be glad. I am always looking, listening 
and waiting for anything anyone else 
can tell me about flowers. 

Mrs. J. L. Starr, (B. C.) 


TROUBLE WITH HOUSE HYDRANGEA 


Answering Mrs. Anna Hazen, (N.Y.): 

Your plant evidently had mildew. This 
comes usually from plants getting a cold 
draft. A good cure is to dust with 
powdered sulphur and keep water off the 
foliage as much as possible. 


WILLIAM N. Cralec, ( Mass.) 


TO MAKE LILACS FLOWER 


If plants are small, cultivate freely 
about them until early August. Be sure 
soil is well-enriched as Lilacs like a gen- 
erous soil. In case of very old and tall 
plants which bloom sparsely, the best 
treatment is to cut them back within 
two or three feet of the ground. You 
may get no flowers for one or possibly 
two seasons but after that they will give 
you extra fine heads. It is usually neces- 
sary to greatly reduce the number of 
shoots which start from cut-back plants 
leaving only a few of the more vigorous. 


WILLIAM N. Cralc, (Mass.) 


IDENTITY OF MOUNTAIN SHRUB 


Mrs. Jack Berry of Idaho asks the 
name of a Shrub she found on the moun- 
tains. This plant is described in the 
book of “Wild Flowers of New York” 
as “Hardhack” or “Steeplebush” (Spiraea 
tomentosa). 

“Meadowsweet” or “Quaker Lady” 
(Spiraea latifolia) is very similar but 
larger. The former grows one to three 
feet while the latter grows two to six 
feet. 

Both are indeed beautiful and should 
be more extensively grown along with 
our cultivated Shrubs. They bloom when 
there are few other flowers. 

I agree with Mrs. Berry that Shrubs 
are readily rooted, even in Midsummer, 
if given plenty of water. 


Mrs. Louise B. HAstTINGs, (Ohio) 


TO MAKE WISTERIA BLOOM 


Answering P. S. Johnston, (N. J.,) 
February issue: 

For your twelve-year-old Wisteria, try 
digging a trench around it with a tile 
spade. Cut off all roots two or three feet 
from the plant. If your energy lasts, 
dig under it and cut off the bottom roots, 
too. Give it a shock. Of course fill in 
the trench again as soon as you have 
cut the roots off. On one branch try 
ringing the bark with a knife. Just run 
the knife once around the branch, cutting 
through the bark. 


PETER H. HEINZ, (Texas) 


ABOUT SPANISH IRIS 


In the December FLOWER GROWER, 
page 592, I find a question about Spanish 
Iris asked by Elizabeth J. Williams, 
(N.Y.) 

No, this Iris is not Iris sibirica. Its 
botanical name is Iris hispania and they 
are bulbous. I have only blue, but I 
have had them four or five years. They 
can be planted in any well-drained, open 
location, from Oct. to Dec. here. They 
bloom in late May or early June, then 
they dry down and must be dug in July 
and kept dry until planting time. If 
they are not dug, new growth starts and 
leaves the bulb with too little strength 
to withstand the Winter. Even planted 
in Oct. they get up two or three inches 


tall. Last year I planted near Dec. 1st, 
and every bulb bloomed. I mulch them 
very lightly. They seem to be rather 
hard to take through the first Winter 
here, but after that are no trouble. 

Most Iris growers on the West Coast 
have them. 


Mrs. H. J. STEWART, (Kansas) 


PLANTS IN WINTER 


Answering Howard Kreckman, (Penn- 
sylvania) :— 

In bringing house plants in for the 
Winter it is best to do it gradually, and 
rather early while the windows are still 
left open for a considerable part of the 
time. 

We have hot-water heat and keep a 
glass back of each register filled with 
water at all times. 

Every day except in zero weather I 
lower my windows an inch for an hour 
or so which gives fresh air for my 
flowers. 

I use a little plant food now and then 
which is to be found on the market ready 
for use. 

Mrs. GONGAWARE, (Ohio) 


BEST SHOW DAHLIAS 


In the Best Show Dahlias at moderate 
prices I would list the following: 

Souv. de Gustave Doazon, Mad. Hillen 
Hollis, Mrs. Carl Anderson, Gov. Guild, 
Dreer’s Yellow, and Dreer’s White. 


Mrs. F. A. SouTHWICK, ( Mass.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


Answering F. J. Griffith, (Md.,) page 
47, January issue: 

During the Portland Rose Show this 
year, one grower exhibited a Night- 
blooming Cereus, and as the writer had 
not seen one since he was a boy, you can 
depend we were there on the night it 
opened. The bloom only lasts one night 
but a large plant will have quite a num- 
ber on it. The grower stated that they 
will bloom (or ought to) once every year, 
thereby disposing of the idea that I have 
always believed that they only produce 
blooming buds every seven years. 

The smell is not nice; their lure being 
that they are different from other things 
we grow. They took the bloom of the 
above mentioned plant and froze it into 
a block of clear ice, and it was on the 
table in the show all week. 


G. H. Gorinc, (Wash.) 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. Lottie 
(Ind.,) February issue: 

Make sure that your Canna blossoms 
are pollenized, preferably with pollen 
from some other variety of Canna. Then 
the seed will ripen and grow when 
planted. Down here our Cannas seed 
themselves and multiply rapidly. Canna 
seed should be planted in a moist, warm 
location. 


Louthen, 


PETER HEINZ, (Texas) 


HARDY AMARYLLIS 


In the November issue, Lenore Black- 
ford, (Ohio) asks about Lily for identi- 
fication. From the description given I 
would say that it was Hardy Amaryllis 
(Lycorus squamigera). 

The culture of the plant is the same 
as given on page 544 of the November 
issue. 

FRED GURNEY, (Nebr.) 





Only Old Fashioned Flowers 


and Rock Plants 
Grown by 


FRANK JOSIFKO 

Madison - - Connecticyg 
Complete Collection, M 5 os 
— Gaeelag on ohm. Varieties . 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower ry 

A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- ; 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co, 
1053-33rd Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, 














Blue Spruce; 


Grow Your Own 
100 “Babies” for less than cost of one gp 
Send for Price List 


POMEROY BLUE SPRUCE GARDEN 
New Milford, Conn. 
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16 New Plants | 
FOR THE ROCK GARDEN | 


All small, hardy, non-spreading, 
free flowering natives; new, and 
every one a beauty. One each, 
no two alike, postpaid, $2.50, 
One each three different hardy 
Mamillaria, add 50c. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg ~ - Texas 














Grown in Northwest—Stock Limited 
REGALE LILY BULBS—Postpaid 


Seedlings % in. Diameter $7.50 per 1000 
Seedlings % in. Diameter - 4 
Per 100 Per 1000 


1 to 1% in. Diameter 
1% to 1% in. Diameter 
1% to 2 in. Diameter 
2 to 2% in. Diameter 
250 of any size at 1,000 rate. 


REGALE LILY SEED—Postpaid 

Hand Pollenated—-Recleaned—New Crop 
% oz. (about 1,000 seed) J 
1 oz. (about 4,000 seed) J 
% lb. (about 16,000 seed) ~______________ J 
1% Ib. (about 32,000 seed) ~-_____________ d 
1 Ib. (about 64,000 seed) ~______________ J 


GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower 
Gardenville - Tacoma, Wash. 








The Double Edge 


Oscillating 
Hoe Blade 
is the most 
efficient and 
lightest draft 
equipment. It 
cuts with 
both the for- 
ward and backward movement. If straw 
or other litter collects on edge a slight 7 
pull backward and blade is clean. ; 


Makes a perfect mulch three inches deep [7 
with less than half the power of any 
other equipment. All equipments changed 

in moment without wrench. Sent on ten 
days’ trial. Money back if it fails to 
please. Write for Booklet showing great 
line of garden tools. Agents Wanted 


ALEXANDER MGH. CO. - Ames, Iowa | 














